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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Contradictory 

I found the two articles on Corbyn and 
the Labour Party in last week’s Weekly 
Worker to be curiously lacklustre and 
essentially passive in the their analysis 
and direction - and in stark contrast to 
the more hard-hitting and motivational 
articles on the same subjects the 
previous week. 

Eddie Ford is surely completely 
wrong to say the Corbyn-McDonnell 
leadership strategy is “maintain party 
unity up to the 2020 general election 
by having a continuous ‘dialogue’ over 
controversial issues ... and conciliate 
with the right in the hope civil war can 
be averted” (‘Nuclear buttons and dark 
mutterings’, October 1). 

Well, seeking party unity and 
allowing a full and open democratic 
debate are surely signs of strong 
and mature political leadership, but 
Corbyn has also made very clear this 
is not open-ended: the expectation is 
the party membership will ultimately 
take decisions on all these matters, 
sooner rather than later, and all MPs 
and especially shadow cabinet members 
will then be expected to fight for them. 

Many commentators have noted that 
delegates to this year’s conference were 
largely elected before the Corbyn surge 
and landslide, so this was essentially a 
pre-Corbyn conference (a bit like the 
constituent assembly elected on pre- 
October 1917 election lists?). 

Most MPs did not vote for Corbyn 
(although a number of these are 
showing some greater fire in their 
bellies and seem to be responding to the 
new mood in the party), so a degree of 
caution by Corbyn and McDonnell was 
clearly required just two weeks after 
the extraordinary election result and 
the effective complete transformation 
and expansion of the Labour Party 
membership base. 

Tim Keene (of Labour Party 
Marxists) is equally passive and 
fatalistic, concluding “a sword of 
Damocles is hanging over Corbyn’s 
leadership”. He gives the strong 
impression that the new leadership (and 
renewed party membership) is fearful 
and trembling and just waiting for the 
vengeful right to strike and remove 
Corbyn and the left (‘Both sides are 
still unsure’, October 1). 

Where is the dynamic, the dialectic, 
the analysis of the contradictions? 
Where is the sense of optimism, 
achievement and progress (tempered 
with realism, of course), given the 
extraordinary transformation achieved 
by Corbyn and the left in just a few 
weeks and months? 

Neither Eddie or Tim offer any 
analysis or explanation of this 
extraordinary turnaround, and therefore 
seem almost to regard it as a random 
chance occurrence, which is very likely 
to be reversed, and which doesn’t really 
change our attitude and approach to the 
Labour Party. 

Peter Manson’s article the previous 
week was much more accurate in 
characterising the new situation in 
the Labour Party as of “three levels 
of contradiction - the left is in the 
ascendancy at the top and amongst the 
mass of members and supporters, while 
in between the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and the apparatus are dominated 
by the right” (‘Pursuing our strategy’, 
September 24). 

It seems really clear Corbyn is now 
emphasising the primacy of the party 
membership in determining policy and 
leadership and direction, as expressed 
by the democratically elected annual 
Labour Party conference. This was 
briefly the case at the height of the 
previous left (Bennite) ascendancy 
between 1980 and 1983, and is surely 
how a democratic, working class party 


should operate and function. 

Similar measures of democratisation 
advocated in 1979 are also required 
today to ensure the PLP reflects the will 
of the party membership and conference, 
such as mandatory reselection of 
Labour candidates before each council 
or parliamentary election, and the 
elected national executive committee to 
have the right to determine the Party’s 
election manifesto, based on policies 
discussed and agreed by conference. 

The former will obviously take time 
to be proposed and implemented and for 
it to start to have an effect in narrowing 
the current gap between the PLP and the 
membership, and to avoid unnecessary 
splits, breakaways or defections. No- 
one wants or expects a bloodbath or 
a purge, but the beneficial impacts of 
greater and regular accountability of 
elected representatives to the party base 
will surely be increasingly seen over 
time, and will itself further invigorate 
and expand the membership base. 

In a modem world of ‘choice’ and 
‘competition’ it is surely not too much 
to ask that candidates for elected office 
should face a competitive reselection 
exercise to ensure they continue to 
have the support of the party members 
they represent and they are still the best 
person for the job. 

Eddie’s crass and cack-handed 
attempt to ‘have a go’ at the Communist 
Party and the British road to socialism 
also falls flat on its face and just smacks 
of sectarianism. No version of the BRS 
has ever contained the fantasy dream¬ 
world schema described by Eddie. Most 
editions I have read and remember 
do call for the election of a Labour 
government and on the basis of policies 
which are genuinely in the interests of 
working people and their families, and 
which therefore of necessity have to 
make inroads into the wealth and power 
of the capitalist class. 

They see the struggle to win 
the Labour Party to such positions, 
the struggles to pressure a Labour 
government to implement such 
policies and to go further, as the case 
and need arise, and to simultaneously 
undertake deep political, constitutional 
and structural reforms, including 
of the state apparatus, to anticipate 
and help nullify ‘unconstitutional’ 
capitalist class and state obstruction of 
a progressive government, as central 
to the development of advanced and 
then revolutionary consciousness by the 
working class and labour movement. 

Ultimately, of course, it is the 
working class movement - conscious, 
organised, disciplined and prepared - 
which will remove state power from the 
hands of the capitalist class, and will use 
the new democratic and working class 
state power to effect the transition to 
socialism. 

If Eddie was trying to make a point 
(I don’t think he was) that at some 
points in its BRS history the CP did 
not sufficiently make the ‘basic case’ 
for socialism as a system of society 
to replace capitalism, alongside the 
advocacy of more immediate demands 
and reforms, with some arguing it 
was ‘sectarian’ to raise the need for 
socialism, then I might agree with that. 

But in more recent history, that 
particular debate was resolved, 
probably over 15 years ago, and we 
see today’s CP constantly making the 
‘basic case’ for socialism in most of its 
publications, publicity and campaigns, 
and demonstrating how we can ensure 
today’s struggles and immediate aims 
connect and contribute to the future 
society we need and want. 

(I understand there are similar 
debates within Trotskyism, in that 
some advocate ‘transitional’ demands 
to ‘entice’ workers ‘step by step’ 
away from reformism, making each 
subsequent demand steadily more 
‘revolutionary’, but be careful not to 
mention the S or R words too soon 
... Others equally in Trotskyism are 


very happy to openly advocate the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism 
and socialism as a democratically 
planned economy.) 

Eddie writes off the whole struggle 
for a renewed Labour Party and for 
a progressive Labour government as 
guaranteed to fail - Labour governments 
must inevitably and always result in 
even more rightwing and reactionary 
Conservative governments. So, is Eddie 
(the Weekly Worker ? Labour Party 
Marxists?) seriously arguing against 
working for the election of a Labour 
government? 

Let me get this right. In recent 
weeks and months, the Weekly Worker 
has clearly been in the process of 
reversing its previous approach to the 
Labour Party and Left Unity, by starting 
to indicate that with the Corbyn surge 
the Labour Party is the only real game 
in town - indeed it was quoted on the 
Andrew Marr programme as wanting 
to “convert the Labour Party into a 
workers’ party that serves the working 
class and the cause of socialism” - and 
implying that Left Unity (and the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition et al ) 
are now irrelevant diversions. 

But another part of the Weekly 
Worker (Eddie’s article) at the very 
same time claims the whole notion 
of electing Labour to office is 
completely pointless and will always 
be completely counterproductive. But 
the very purpose of the Labour Party 
is to get Labour candidates, workers 
and socialists elected to governmental 
(local and national) office, to remove 
representatives of the capitalist parties 
from such offices, to win elections and 
to utilise these democratic institutions 
as far as may be possible to protect and 
advance the interests of the working 
class and labour movement. 

If the Weekly Worker group is going 
to pull out of Left Unity and ‘intervene’ 
in the Labour Party with such a confused 
and contradictory prospectus, half of 
which is completely negative, passive 
and hostile to the purpose of the Labour 
Party, then good luck, comrades - you 
will need it. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Stand firm 

Interestingly, comrade James Quinn 
criticises Labour Party Marxists for 
giving the media an opportunity to 
launch a scare campaign against 
Jeremy Corbyn and the Labour Party. 

He writes: “The word ‘Marxist’ has 
negative connotations for millions, 
who don’t understand it. If you don’t 
go away, if you continue to give photo¬ 
opportunities to the Daily Mail, if you 
persist in attempting to attach yourself 
to a movement which has never been 
nor will ever be a Marxist one, you will 
ruin everything that has been achieved 
this summer” (Letters, October 1). 

Surely the comrade is aiming at the 
wrong target here. It is the rightwing 
press at whom he should be firing. It 
is the likes of the Mail who constantly 
misinform, smear and muddy the waters 
- and it really doesn’t matter what we 
on the Labour left do, whether we call 
ourselves Marxists or not. They will 
continue to do everything they can to 
undermine comrade Corbyn and our 
party - they don’t really need an excuse! 
If it wasn’t LPM, it would be someone 
else. 

Yes, “the word ‘Marxist’ has negative 
connotations for millions” -1 agree. So 
has ‘socialism’, ‘working class’ and 
even ‘trade unions’ and ‘strikes’. That 
is because we on the left have given 
the rightwing press a clear run - failing 
to forcefully counter their smears and 
even retreating, ‘moderating’ our choice 
of words and in doing so implicitly 
accepting the validity of their lies. 

Instead of retreating - a tactic which 
only encourages the rightwing media 
in their attacks - we should stand 
our ground and launch a concerted 


counteroffensive. We should stick to 
our ground and patiently explain the 
liberatory power of Marxism, not 
accept the enemy’s terms of argument. 

The Labour Party needs its own 
press to state our case - let us hope 
comrade Corbyn takes this up as a 
matter of urgency. In the meantime we 
in Labour Party Marxists will continue 
to stand firm against the reactionary 
onslaught. 

Ken Thompson 
Labour Party Marxists 

Republican LU 

The CPGB has been one of the leading 
practitioners of ‘halfway house’ 
(HWH) parties, and Left Unity, for 
all its limitations, is the best we have 
achieved so far. By HWH party we 
mean a social democratic-communist 
(or Marxist) united front party with 
some form of social democratic 
programme. The CPGB was one of 
the groups at the founding conference 
helping to launch LU. It set up a 
communist tendency, essential in an 
HWH. Members of the CPGB were 
elected to the national leadership. 

If CPGB practice can be commended 
in some respects, the CPGB’s HWH 
theory is a piece of left sectarianism. 
So now with Corbyn we can look 
forward to the CPGB being hoist by 
its own petard. The CPGB resolution to 
Left Unity conference says that in the 
light of Corbyn victory “All halfway 
house projects ... have been exposed, 
wrecked or left high and dry.” It goes 
on to urge that “Left Unity commits 
itself to the project of transforming the 
Labour Party into an instrument for 
working class advance and international 
socialism.” 

This is a misreading of the situation. 
It is true that Corbyn poses a serious 
challenge to all Labourite HWH 
parties, such as Tusc and Left Unity. 
But if Labourite LU is holed below the 
waterline, republican LU is not. Corbyn 
Labour is no threat to republicanism. 
So the CPGB is right to pronounce the 
death of Labourite LU, but wrong to see 
this as the end of HWH as such, rather 
than a new beginning or new stage 
in its advance. The theory of a social 
democratic-communist united front 
party is alive and well. In practice the 
example of Left Unity will only survive 
if it embraces republicanism in a serious 
way. It has yet to do so. 

Labour is not an HWH party. It is a 
broad church, or popular front, party of 
liberal democrats, social democrats and 
a few communists/Marxists. (I am using 
this term ‘social democracy’ not for the 
right wing of the Labour Party, who, 
as liberal democrats, are not socialists 
of any kind.). It is a capitalist workers’ 
party, loyal to the constitutional 
monarchy. Jeremy Corbyn declares 
himself a republican, but assures the 
Labour bureaucracy and the crown he 
will do nothing about it. 

This brings me back to my election 
campaign in Bermondsey, where 
I openly attacked unionism. It is 
impossible to be a serious militant 
republican if you are wedded to the 
British union. This is just as true of 
Glasgow South LU as the CPGB. We 
only have to see the Weekly Worker line 
in the general election to prove my point 
- not an inch of republicanism nor an 
ounce of anti-unionist internationalism. 
Steve Freeman 
LU republican anti-unionist 

False claims 

In a quite cynical attempt to make a 
claim for the Tory Party leadership 
once David Cameron stands down, 
home secretary Theresa May has used 
her party conference to peddle out 
a series of lies and half-truths about 
immigration to try and win the support 
of her party’s right wing. 

Theresa May claimed immigrants 
are taking people’s jobs, making people 
poorer, ruining our country and dividing 


communities. This is downright 
dishonest and inflammatory. 

Last year, May’s own department, 
the home office, published a report 
into the impact of immigration on 
employment in the UK since the 1990s 
(‘Impact of migration on UK native 
employment’, March 2014, occasional 
paper 109). Amongst its findings were: 

• There is relatively little evidence 
that migration has caused statistically 
significant displacement of UK natives 
from the labour market in periods when 
the economy is strong. 

• There has been little evidence of a 
statistically significant impact from EU 
migration on native employment. 

• The evidence also suggests that, 
where there has been a displacement 
effect from a particular cohort of 
migrants, this is likely to dissipate 
over time - that is, any displacement 
impacts from one set of new arrivals 
will gradually decline. 

Evidence from government 
departments also confirms that 
immigrants make a net contribution 
to our economy rather than making us 
poorer, as Theresa May claims. The 
treasury, for example, says immigration 
adds 0.25% to annual growth as 
measured by GDR The Office for 
Budget Responsibility (OBR) states 
that the economic deficit is smaller 
than it otherwise would be because 
of the taxes paid by immigrants. A 
number of studies have shown that 
immigrants bring a net gain to the 
British economy, making Britain 
richer. The Organisation for Economic 
Organisation and Development, an 
international think-tank backed by the 
world’s main governments, concluded 
in 2013 that migrant workers make a 
net contribution to the countries they 
move to, including Britain. 

Nor is it true that immigration has 
divided communities. The opposite is 
the case, especially in areas migrants 
have settled in reasonable numbers. 
The cultural diversity that results is a 
positive, enriching our lives. Rugby, 
like the rest of Britain, is generally a 
cohesive and tolerant society. The UK 
has managed to integrate almost three 
million newcomers since the turn of the 
century without serious conflict, despite 
some rightwing attempts to stir it up. 

All Theresa May will achieve by 
her speech is to confirm the unfounded 
worries and prejudices some people 
have, especially those with little 
experience of living or working 
with people from other countries 
and cultures. Such people may have 
a perception that immigration is a 
problem without knowing the full facts 
- and Theresa May will have fuelled 
such erroneous perceptions. 

May’s speech was inflammatory, 
deceitful and divisive. Her only aim was 
to score points in the Tory leadership 
race that is about to unfurl. That is 
despicable, and Tory politicians should 
ensure that she immediately withdraws 
her false claims. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 

Word policing 

There’s a popular idea on the left 
right now that if we can only change 
people’s language we can change 
society. Let me give you an example 
of what I mean from an unproductive 
interaction I recently had on an internet 
discussion group. I know - stop right 
there. Productive discussions generally 
aren’t to be had on the internet. But I 
think this example highlights a growing 
tendency amongst leftists. 

Someone - let’s call her Jill - was 
declaiming the use of ‘ablist’ speech, 
which she said included not just 
clearly offensive terms like ‘retard’ or 
‘cripple’, but words like ‘crazy’ used 
in an innocuous context. I chimed in 
that I had a history of mental illness, 
and didn’t find ‘crazy’ to be offensive. 
If you’ve had any exposure to the 
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online left in recent years, you can 
probably guess what happened next. 
I was quickly administered the third 
degree and denounced for propagating 
oppressive systems - in this case, 
stigmatisation of the mentally ill. 

Now, bear in mind, as a result of 
my disorder I’ve been in multiple 
lockdown psychiatric wards, an 
intensive care unit, and swallowed 
more liquid charcoal than I care 
to admit. But for Jill none of this 
mattered. There was a good, forward- 
thinking side of this diction debate, 
and I was on the wrong, reactionary 
one. She knew so and so, who didn’t 
like such and such a word, and thus we 
must all alter our vocabulary to cater 
to this one person, who appeared to 
desperately seek out offence. 

At first, this made me want to bang 
my head against my desk. If anything 
was discourteous in the discussion, it 
was Jill’s assumption that I, and people 
like me, were such delicate flowers we 
might be thrown into an emotional 
tailspin by someone using a term like 
‘crazy’ in a way clearly not intended 
to be demeaning. But then it got me 
thinking. Where did this idea come 
from that, if we could just change 
people’s language, we could change 
society? 

After all, as socialist writer Freddie 
deBoer reminds us, in classical Marxist 
theory, base determines superstructure. 
What this means is that, for much of the 
left, since Marx’s death in 1883 culture 
- presumably including language - was 
influenced by the means of production 
and the relationship of competing 
classes to production, not the other 
way around. 

So, obviously from a Marxist 
standpoint, you can’t fix economic 
inequality by demanding the rich 
be less snobby. Similarly, one must 
assume a Marxist wouldn’t believe you 
could end the stigmatisation of mental 
illness by excising certain words from 
our vocabulary. You have to address 
the underlying, economic factors that 
create inequality and stigmatisation of 
the mentally ill. 

Now, I wouldn’t go so far as to say 
there is no benefit in trying to change 
problematic language. But I think the 
amount of energy the left currently 
places on this pursuit is wildly 
disproportionate. We should remember 
that when we focus on language we’re 
treating symptoms, not the disease. As 
deBoer points out, that seems to be 
a truth the modem left has forgotten. 
Jon Hochschartner 
email 

Fresh-minded 

I find Commissaress fresh-minded, 
unbridled and vital (‘Kids and the 
alternative’, October 1). In response 
and in return, maybe I can invite her 
to join me and all other such genuinely 
leftwing ‘oldies and wrinklies’ in 
glancing back over our shoulders at 
the decade upon decade - indeed at 
the generation upon generation - of 
similarly fearless, equally hopeful 
and non-compliant folk: those who 
also adopted socialism as their both 
considered and central reaction to 
feelings of utter disgust and outrage. 

Yes, together look back towards 
those multiple others who have 
recognised the socio-scientific 
analysis of Marxism alongside the 
practical and organisational pathways 
defined by Lenin and Trotsky to be 
the only full and proper answer to 
the disgracefulness and obscenities 
of capitalist society. To be the only 
solid resolution of the atrocities and 
bestiality thrown up by an imperialism- 
driven world, within which they found 
themselves bom and then reluctantly 
forced to exist. 

The simple but crucial point 
I’m trying to make here is this, 
Commissaress: as revolutionary 
socialists we are one entity, and as 
such we should operate and perform 
as a single/unified force. That being 
the case, whatever relatively minor or 


purely circumstantial differences exist 
between us. For instance, whether we 
are blessed with being on the younger 
and groovier end of life’s scale or, 
in superficial distinction, we find 
ourselves located at its “wizard/white 
witch” and anyway grey-haired other. 

So I would extend or expand upon 
what you say in your most recent 
article. I would suggest that young, 
middle-aged and old together can 
change this world of ours; indeed, 
that’s how socialism is most likely to 
prevail. Of that fact this unwaveringly 
leftwing ‘old codger’ and ongoing 
death dodger is certain. That being said 
(and actually just like Lenin in his rare 
pessimistic moments), I can only hope 
that I live long enough to experience 
for myself those upcoming days 
of reward, victory and vindication; 
whilst on the other hand, by virtue of 
your much younger age, you stand a 
far better chance of being there in the 
flesh, Commissaress. 

In the meantime, don’t let either 
the bastards or the true believers and 
American dreamers get you down, 
eh? After all, the establishment and its 
various elites regard the demoralisation 
and disorientation or general whittling 
away of resolve and determination 
amongst any unshackled/freethinking 
citizens as being essential elements 
of their cynical, toxic as well as both 
dehumanised and dehumanising 
strategy. (In other words, that 
scurrilous strategy of theirs for system 
perpetuation via intellectual/cultural, 
not to mention spiritual, subjugation.) 

In other words, persevere with 
your admirable and precious work of 
encouraging, enlightening, informing 
and educating as many people as 
possible from amongst your own 
generation with those urgently 
required Marxist principles. And, 
most importantly of all, carry on with 
pushing for their active engagement 
with modern-minded, connected, 
focused, disciplined, realistic and 
sensible Marxist/Leninist organisation 

- (as self-evidently you consider the 
case to be with the CPGB.) 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Definitions 

So we have reached the stage in our 
debate on dialectical thinking where 
Rosa Lichtenstein is demanding 
definitions of words such as ‘quality’, 
‘leap’ - perhaps also ‘change’ and 
‘different’ - while questioning the law 
involved (Letters, October 1). 

The law in question is pretty basic, 
but does direct our attention to an entry 
point into discussing change. Engels 
frames it this way: qualitative change 
“occurs by the quantitative addition 
or subtraction of matter or motion 
...” (Dialectics of nature , chapter 2). 
But then what is ‘quality’? Would it 
be controversial or mystical to use 
the simple definition Hegel gives in 
the Science of logic ? Quality is what 
makes something a “determinate 
being” - that is, one thing rather than 
another: in “losing its quality it ceases 
to be what it is” (chapter 7). 

Of course, he goes on to say 
that “in determinate being there is 
involved an element of negation”: 
that is, something is also what it’s 
not: difference. A minor subtraction 
or addition, a ‘more’ or ‘less’, makes 
something a little different, a pony 
rather than a dray horse, but if the thing 
loses its quality, if there is too much 
subtraction or addition, it changes its 
determinate being. A human being can 
have a different coloured skin or be 
disabled, but if they lost their nervous 
system, and specifically the human 
brain, they would lose the quality of 
humanness. 

How then do we tell when 
something is qualitatively different 

- a ‘leap’, a break or shift? I would 
describe a difference of quality as 
that which alters the effects and 
uses of the thing. I don’t see why we 
should limit this to the atomic level. 


There are certain effects that f 1,0 as a 
fluid can have in the world that mist 
cannot. This is the practical side of 
scientific investigation and also recalls 
Einstein’s principle that it depends on 
the relation of the observer. Difference 
is that which matters to the observer or 
to what is affected: water irrigates or 
drowns, mist rises in the air. 

This doesn’t mean that everything is 
obvious. We need evidence, debate and 
theory, especially when considering 
whether Stalin’s USSR made a shift 
to capitalism or something else. We 
need testing by practice, but still 
require a way into examining change, 
or otherwise all we have, as socialists, 
is a reductionism of physics and moral 
lectures on how wonderful it would be 
to have a better world. 

Mike Bel bin 
London 

Art and freedom 

Rex Dunn poses “teleology” against 
“accident” in support of “essentialism” 
(Letters, October 1). But this neglects 
that, according to Hegel, Geist, as 
the “self-moving substance [essence] 
that is subject”, is the expression 
of the unfolding and development 
of freedom. Art is certainly geistig 
activity, but is not itself Geist. Hegel’s 
telos is not posed as a future, but 
rather in the present, the present as a 
necessary and not accidental result of 
history. 

The telos is not the future in the 
present, but what Hegel called “the 
eternally present in the past”. We 
cannot judge humanity according to an 
as yet unrealised potential ought - what 
could and should be - but rather we are 
tasked to find the actuality in what is. 
Not where is the present headed, but 
how does it point beyond itself? This 
means that what appears as humanity’s 
“essence” is an expression of necessity 
in the present - the necessity of the 
present. We should not assume that 
such necessity will not change, for 
that would prematurely foreclose 
possibilities we cannot see now. We are 
not serving the future, but are failing 
the present - and the past. 

Schiller wrote of the “play drive” 
that unites freedom and necessity, 
in Homo ludens. But even Schiller 
didn’t think that art should replace 
all other human activity. Play may 
express freedom, but it is not itself 
freedom. Beauty is the symbol, not 
the realisation, of freedom. Our goal 
is not a beautiful society, but a free one. 

Marx and Adorno, following him, 
dismissed the idea that work was to 
become play. Rather, from “life’s 
prime need” it was to become “life’s 
prime want”: that we will work 
because we want to do so, out of a 
sense of social and individual duty, 
and not capitalist compulsion. Our 
task is not to realise human play, but 
rather to actualise freedom. According 
to Adorno, art, like everything else in 
capitalism, expresses necessity - the 
necessity of freedom. But it is not 
itself freedom. Nor will it become 
that as some final end. Freedom is not 
the end of necessity in play, but the 
transformation of necessity - giving 
rise to new necessities. Freedom is 
not a state of being, but a process of 
becoming. More specifically, it is the 
movement of that process. Human 
“essence” is not art, but freedom. There 
is no reason to believe it will ever end 
- without an end to humanity. We do 
not know freedom’s end, but only its 
need, its next necessary step. Art in 
capitalism points to that, the next stage 
of history, not its end. 

As Adorno put it, in the last line 
of the concluding chapter of Aesthetic 
theory, on ‘Society’, “... what would 
art be, as the writing of history, if it 
shook off the memory of accumulated 
suffering?” The history of art, as that 
of Geist, expresses the history of 
freedom. We suffer not from lack of 
play, but from the task of freedom. 
Chris Cutrone 
Platypus, USA 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 3: ‘The circuit of productive capital’ 
(continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday October 13, 6.45pm: ‘Palaeolithic politics - and why it still 
matters’. Speakers: David Wengrow and David Graeber. Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon 
Square), London WC1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all 
welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Austerity, crisis, Corbynomics 

Saturday October 10,10.30am: Day school, Theatre Technis, 26 
Crowndale Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Left Unity: www.facebook.com/events/398571673676030. 

No to criminalisation of dissent 

Saturday October 10, 2pm: Critical discussion of government’s 
‘Prevent’ strategy, New Mechanics, 3 North Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham NG1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/locations/the-new-mechanics-3. 

Venezuela and the new Latin America 

Saturday October 10,10am to 5pm: Conference, Discus room, Unite 
House, 128 Theobalds Road, London WC1. Including perspectives 
from some of Europe’s left and solidarity movements. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: 
www.venezuelasolidarity.co.uk. 

Protecting trade union rights 

Monday October 12, 7pm: Meeting, Chesterfield Labour Club, 113 
Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

Organised by TUC Midlands: www.tuc.org.uk/events/protecting-trade- 
union-rights-how-can-we-stop-trade-union-bill. 

War? What war? 

Tuesday October 13, 6pm: Meeting, Chesterton Lane site, Clare 
College, Cambridge CB4. Discussion about UK wars, Islamophobia, 
nuclear weapons and drone warfare. 

Organised by Cambridge Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/1681619232049974. 

No to UK bombing in Syria 

Wednesday October 14, 5pm: Protest, entrance to Bull Ring shopping 
centre, Birmingham B5. Speakers include Wijdan Derki (Kurdish PYD). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 

http://stopwar.org.uk/index.php/events/local-stop-the-war-events/14- 

oct-birmingham-protest-stop-the-uk-government-bombing-syria. 

Fall of Saigon 

Saturday October 17,1pm: Discussion, Red Shed (Wakefield Labour 
Club), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WFl.Free admission and light buffet. 
Marking 40 years since the Vietnam war. Speakers include Matthew 
Caygill (Left Unity) and Stephen Wood (Alliance for Workers’ Liberty). 
Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Scrapping Trident 

Sunday October 18,10am to 5pm: Conference, Arlington Conference 
Centre, 220 Arlington Road, London NW1. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn. 
Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Against the arms trade 

Saturday October 31,11:15am to 3.30pm: Discussion and 
workshops, St Cuthbert’s Parish Church, 5 Lothian Road, Edinburgh 
EH1. Vegetarian lunch included. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

After the TUC lobby 

Tuesday November 3, 7pm, Manchester: Meeting, Britons Protection, 
50 Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester ML ‘How can we fight the 
Tories’ anti-union laws?’ 

Tuesday November 3, 7.30pm, Liverpool: Meeting, Casa pub, 29 
Hope Street, Liverpool LI. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network:http://shopstewards.net. 

Health through peace 

Friday November 13 to Saturday November 14,10am to 4pm: 

Meeting, Friends House, 173 Euston Road, London, NW1. Discussing 
the impact of war on healthcare. 

Organised by Medact: www.medact.org. 

Trauma and political violence 

Saturday November 14 to Sunday November 15, 9am to 5pm: 

Conference, Penrhyn Road campus, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames, Surrey KT1. Evaluating professional practices in war zones. 
Organised by Kingston University: www.kingston.ac.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MANCHESTER _ 

Regaining our confidence 

Pete O’Hara reports on last weekend’s TUC demonstration 



Spirited, humorous and thoughtful 


T he October 4 demonstration in 
Manchester - organised by the 
Trade Union Congress to coincide 
with the start of the Conservative Party 
conference taking place in the city 
- saw around 60,000 people march 
against government austerity measures 
and attacks on trade unions. Numbers 
attending may not have been as high as 
the TUC - together with the People’s 
Assembly, which organised the closing 
rally - had hoped for (or claimed after 
the fact!), but in terms of morale the 
day was a roaring success. Everyone 
on the left is still clearly emboldened 
by Jeremy Corbyn’s total annihilation of 
his rightwing opponents in the Labour 
leadership election, and speeches on the 
day were more confident, and sometimes 
more leftwing, than usual. 

Manchester’s weather is infamously 
unpredictable, and had remained chill 
and overcast all morning. But, as if on 
cue, at noon the skies cleared and a hot 
sun began to beat down on the protestors 
gathering along Oxford Road. Veterans 
will know the impact this can make! 

The apparently ubiquitous guitar- 
botherer, Billy Bragg, provided light 
entertainment, as we waited for the 
opening speeches to begin. These tended 
to follow a pattern: listing some of the 
attacks on the working class already 
inflicted or planned by the Tories; their 
effects on people’s lives and our ability 
to organise collectively; and ending with 
a call to keep marching and organising. 
The Trade Union Bill, which aims to put 
the kibosh on strikes in the public sector 
and make them difficult outside it, came 
under particular fire, with TUC president 
Leslie Manasseh slamming it as worse 
than Thatcher’s attacks on the unions. 
We needed to fight the bill “step by 
step” and “get organising, campaigning, 
fighting”. 

Unite general secretary Len 
McCluskey ridiculed the Tory’s claims 
to be the ‘pro-worker’ party. “What 
about Redcar?” he asked, referring to 
the mothballing of the Tyneside steel 
plant, where only state intervention 
might avoid the loss of many skilled 
jobs, gutting a community in the process. 
In the same vein Len wondered why, 
if trade unions were an irrelevance in 
today’s world, the Conservatives put so 
much effort into legislation undermining 
them. Because they feared working 
class resistance, came his response. 
The “pernicious” bill aimed to transform 
unions into “advice centres” - and we 
should be ready to break the law to 
oppose its restrictions. In this “our 
Labour Party” now has a leader “who 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with us”. 

Celebration 

En route demonstrators were treated 
to music from the Clarion Community 
Choir and a jazz group, while a 
‘marching band’ of Indian drummers 
caused some to break out into dancing. 
Passing the venue where the Tories 
plotted their next move, marchers made 
a great deal of noise - though whether 
members inside heard anything is 
doubtful, given the formidable steel 
perimeter which encircled the building. 
There was some confusion at one point 
when police blocked the approved 
route and stewards were slow to 
redirect marchers, but otherwise the 
march seemed well organised. Despite 
understandable anger about cuts and job 
losses, the impact of Corbyn’s victory 
was such that the mood became one of 
celebration. 

By the time we reached the endpoint 
a good number of people had to catch 
coaches home, but over 10,000 of the 
marchers packed into Castlefield Square 
for the PA-organised closing rally. 
Green Party leader Natalie Bennett 
was on good form - she was the first of 


several speakers to declare that 2020 is 
too far away - “we have to get rid of 
this government now”. We needed a 
“different society”, though we did not 
get a glimpse of what this might look 
like beyond a call for “people power”. 
Bennett did come out strongly in defence 
of trade unions and against cuts to state 
services; the record of the Green-run 
Brighton council is unfavourable in this 
regard, however, and defences of ‘local 
autonomy’ will only hold up so long. 

Steve Sweeney, campaign manager 
of the Morning Star, correctly identified 
attacks on the NHS as attacks on 
the working class, and was not alone 
in contrasting this with the billions 
apparently there to replace the ageing 
Trident nuclear missiles. “Socialism 
is back in the mainstream,” declared 
the comrade, and the Star was proud 
to support Corbyn. Kate Hudson, 
secretary of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (not to mention Left Unity 
national secretary), said that trade union 
values were inseparable from aspirations 
for peace. Denying claims that the CND 
was a relic of a bygone era, the comrade 
exhorted the crowd that if they were to 
pick one cause to support, it should be 
that of disarmament, and plugged a 
demo in the new year organised jointly 
with the Stop the War Coalition against 
any replacement for Trident. 

Next up were Charlotte Church 
and Julie Hesmondhalgh, who were 
not just celeb window-dressing. Welsh 
singer Church will be heading up the 
Cardiff soviet before long, judging by 
her barnstorming speech, which went 
down very well. Beginning by pointing 
out that all but five of the world’s 
economies are in a permanent state 
of deficit, she went on to say that the 
“Tories are using the fact that we’ve 
always been in debt to start class war”. 
The assembled thousands were not 
“a fringe group, but a growing mass 
movement’ ’... And while they ‘ ‘can scare 
people into thinking one way”, we can 
“educate people into thinking another”. 
TV and theatre actor Hesmondhalgh, 
best known for her touching portrayal of 
transsexual Hayley in Coronation Sti-eet, 
had weeks earlier received a standing 
ovation at this stop of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
tour. In a briefer intervention this time, 
after declaring that “the socialist sun 
has come out”, Julie outed herself as a 
“lifelong socialist, Equity member, and 
more recently a member of the People’s 
Assembly”. By openly declaring her 
socialist politics, our Julie goes further 
than some Marxists, who have preferred 
to keep it for special occasions. 

John Rees, once a leading light of 
the Socialist Workers Party and now 
principal mover behind the Counterfire 
grouping, was billed instead as 
representing Stop the War. “The working 


class is back in politics in this country” 
was a nice opener, and the comrade 
demolished the slogan adorning the 
Conservative conference: ‘Security, 
stability, opportunity’. But positive 
proposals were limited to a drab vision 
of 1945-style state ‘socialism’. The 
survival of the NHS, readily available 
council housing and free education 
seemed to be enough for comrade Rees, 
if his speech here was to be believed. 
Whether this sort of national-Keynesian 
vision of stimulating growth through 
state expenditure is even possible now, 
in a deeply interpenetrated world market 
and a country heavily dependent on 
finance capital flows, is itself highly 
questionable. Dave Ward, general 
secretary of the CWU, echoed Len 
McCluskey when he said that “inside 
or outside the law” we have to “kill the 
bill”. 

Labour left poster-boy Owen Jones 
called for the building of a “grassroots 
movement from below” and thought 
this should appeal to the apathetic and 


disaffected Ukip voters. Why Owen 
is now trying, in The Guardian and 
elsewhere, to drag the Corbyn camp to 
the right is a mystery. The massive surge 
in Labour membership, overwhelming 
vote for Corbyn and mood on the 
demonstration should leave no doubt for 
anyone that there is desire from many 
for a genuinely left alternative - and 
thousands can be won to this by those 
brave enough to argue for it. 

Alternative 

Matt Wrack of the Fire Brigades 
Union began with a nice anecdote 
about Spanish firefighters refusing to 
break down the doors of people lined 
up for eviction, and ended by saluting 
the audience with a raised fist. Not 
many responded in kind this time, but 
comrades will get the hang of it! In 
between Wrack only managed to make 
one of the three points he intended 

- but as he made these at a meeting 
the previous night at which your 
correspondent was also present, we can 
now enlighten you. Firstly we need to 
organise the left to defend Corbyn, who 
only had real support from around 20 
MPs. Secondly, trade unionists could 
not rely on Congress House - ie, the 
TUC bureaucracy - to give a fighting 
lead, and should build an autonomous 
movement of the rank-and-file. His 
final point was most welcome: the 
necessity of political ideas and a vision 
of a different sort of society. Without 
these, argued the comrade, day-to-day 
struggles were weakened; ideas had the 
effect of inspiring and organising. 

Mark Steel gave us some good 
laughs though, before Mark Serwotka - 
left general secretary of the PCS union 

- rounded things off. Jeremy and John 
were not going to change everything 
through parliament, and we could not 
wait till 2020 to stop austerity: the unions 
needed to change things now. Corbyn 
did need our support though, particularly 
on Trident and tax evasion. 

Aside from the issues with the route, 


one small criticism would be that there 
were actually too many speakers at this 
closing rally. Also there was a tendency 
of some speakers to assume that Corbyn 
will take care of the politics now, while 
unions and the left focus on economic 
struggles and supporting the Labour 
left from within or without. Between 
a reforming Labour government at the 
top and a militant union movement from 
below, we will eventually win socialism, 
seems to be the implication. The idea 
of an openly republican, revolutionary 
party fighting simultaneously in all 
spheres of life, including the Labour 
Party, was not in evidence. 

The many varieties of the British 
left were out in force, including the 
new breed of Corbynistas - though the 
latter are largely unorganised as yet. 
The Marxist left is still in shock from 
the revelation that Labour is not dead for 
the working class. The largest factions, 
the SWP and Socialist Party, appear to 
be doubling down on their previous 
error - assuming that Corbyn will be 
defeated by the right, at which point 
(presumably) they show themselves to 
be the ‘best fighters’ and win the masses 
previously united behind him. Much 
more likely, that outcome would lead to 
demoralisation and demobilisation. Both 
errors - a sectarian attitude to the Labour 
Party and the illusion that Labour can 
legislate for socialism, while leaving the 
British state and constitution untouched 
- serve to respectively divide and disarm 
a resurgent movement. 

Members of the CPGB and our 
friends in Labour Party Marxists found 
a warm reception. Over 700 copies of 
the latest ZPAf bulletin were distributed, 
and CPGBers ended up running out of 
copies of the Weekly Worker. There was 
a real interest in both papers, with some 
marchers beginning to read them as they 
walked or waited for the speeches. All 
told, it was an inspiring day, showing 
a labour movement in the process of 
regaining its confidence - and hungry 
for ideas • 


Still pulling in the crowds 


T he day after the demonstration 
- which kicked off a week 
of events organised by 
the People’s Assembly - the 
Communication Workers Union 
held a ‘People’s Post’ rally, at 
which Jeremy Corbyn was the star 
speaker. 

Manchester Cathedral (capacity 
1,000) was full to bursting, and 
speakers separately addressed 
around 2,500 people gathered 
in the square outside. While 
privatisation and the future of the 
Post Office were the ostensible 
topics, speeches were wide- 
ranging. Owen Jones delivered 
a more polished version of what 
he said the previous day, and 
Counterfire’s Lindsey German 
called for the nationalisation of 
key industries to loud applause. 
Corbyn’s friends across the 
country must fight and bring the 
PLP to heel, she urged. Ex-CWU 
president Jane Loftus also had 
aspirations beyond Royal Mail; we 
needed a “People’s Rail, People’s 
Bank ... and if they stop Jeremy 
why not a People’s Party?” Which 
seemed odd, given there is still 
everything to play for in Labour. 

Terry Pullinger, deputy general 
secretary for the postal side of 
the CWU, was introduced as a 
supporter of Millwall. Quick as a 
flash, the comrade declared that 
as such, he’d “never seen a crowd 


this large”. The way Labour had 
been energised by the leadership 
contest “almost makes you glad 
we lost the election”, he added, 
to more chuckles. The Post Office 
may have been privatised, but now 
the ‘universal service obligation’ - 
which mandates the PO to provide 
a six-day service to every address 
in the country at a uniform price - 
is for the chop. With the USO out 
the way, private providers could 
cherry-pick lucrative urban and 
commercial postage contracts; 
leaving rural and poorer districts 
with a limited and expensive 
service. 

Green leader Natalie Bennett 
said yesterday’s march would be 
seen as a turning point, and that 
attendees would be returning 
home to create a “new politics”. 

We should go away thinking “not 
just about fighting the Tories, but 
building a different society”. The 
CWU’s current general secretary, 
Dave Ward, introduced the new 
Labour leader. Ward confidently 
predicted that it will “always be 
the People’s Post”. He added that 
Corbyn represented a genuinely 
new politics and his attendance at 
the rally was an example of this - it 
is seen as bad etiquette for party 
leaders to visit a city where their 
opponent’s conference is underway. 

Comrade Jezza received a 
hero’s welcome, as he mounted 


the stage, announcing that we 
had a “huge responsibility and 
enormous task ahead of us”, 
but by starting from the right 
principles we could win mass 
support. He saw the connection 
between Labour and the trade 
unions as a “strong, organic link”. 
Defending the USO was our 
first obligation, and posties were 
knowledgeable, skilled workers 
who were a part of communities. 
Rhetorically asking why we 
“waste the skills and intelligence 
of so many”, the comrade said it 
was because everything in society 
was subordinated to the making of 
profit. We “may have to wait until 
2020” for change, he continued, 
but that election would not be won 
in the final few weeks: it would be 
won by “winning the hearts and 
minds of ordinary people” over the 
next five years. Now the consensus 
on austerity has been ruptured, 
“people are talking” and we have 
to keep that up. 

Corbyn’s delivery had some 
fire in it and, as the rally dispersed, 
members of the buzzing crowd 
could be heard discussing how 
inspired they were and the actions 
they planned to take. A united 
organisation of the Labour left 
which could harness this energy 
and continue the debate is an 
urgent necessity • 

John Draper 
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UNIONS 


Don’t bargain away our rights 


The way workers exercise their workplace democracy is their business alone, argues Peter Manson 



Will the trade union bureaucracy defy the law? 


W hat a pity it was that, on 
the eve of the Trade Union 
Congress’s big anti-Tory 
demonstration in Manchester, Unite 
general secretary Len McCluskey made 
such an abysmal concession on the 
government’s Trade Union Bill, which 
is currently going through parliament. 

As readers will know, the bill 
attempts to make just about every strike 
illegal. Once it becomes law, no vote 
for strike action will be valid unless 
there is at least a 50% turnout and, in 
key public-sector departments, there 
must be a minimum of 40% in favour 
of action from among all those entitled 
to vote. But McCluskey revealed 
that he had made an offer to prime 
minister David Cameron, whereby 
Unite would accept this ‘double 
threshold’ - if only Cameron would 
agree that the mandatory strike ballots 
can be conducted using “online and 
electronic voting”, as well as “secure, 
secret workplace ballots”, instead of the 
currently prescribed postal votes. 

In his letter to Cameron, McCluskey 
wrote: 

No-one, of course, can be happy 
when strike action takes place - 
especially in services on which 
the public depend - on the basis of 
the active endorsement of only a 
minority of union members affected. 
Were you to be able to accept this 
modem and democratic proposal 
to update balloting procedures, 
then Unite, for its part, would be 
comfortable about accepting the 
thresholds and the time limit on the 
validity of ballots proposed in the 
Trade Union Bill, without prejudice 
to our position on other elements of 
the legislation. 1 

The “time limit” refers to the proposed 
requirement for strike mandates to be 
renewed in a fresh ballot after four 


months. In addition, the bill seeks to 
compel unions to give employers at 
least two weeks’ notice before the start 
of any industrial action and it gives the 
green light to the use of scabs supplied 
by agencies during strikes. Unions 
would have to appoint supervisors on 
picket lines and brief police on how 
they intend to use social media. 

In other provisions, the bill reduces 
the time any public-sector worker can 
be released from work to carry out trade 
union duties, and imposes an obligation 
on unions to ask their members every 
five years if they wish to continue 
contributing to the political fund - from 
which, among other things, affiliation 
fees to the Labour Party are paid. 

True, McCluskey insisted that Unite 
remained militantly opposed to the 
Trade Union Bill as a whole. In fact, 
speaking on the Andrew Marr show, 
he said: 

If this law pushes our membership 
outside of the law, we in Unite won’t 
abandon our members. If that pushes 
us outside of the law, then it will be 
the prime minister’s responsibility 
for the outcomes of that. 

But Cameron seized on Unite’s 
concession on balloting, expressing 
satisfaction that the leader of Britain’s 
largest union had recognised that 
strikes should not take place unless it 
could be clearly demonstrated that they 
were actively supported by a majority 
of the workers involved. Nevertheless, 
he rejected McCluskey’s proposal on 
balloting, on the grounds that electronic 
voting could be “open to fraud” (he 
did not say what his objection to 
“workplace ballots” might be). 

While we communists insist that the 
democratic control of unions must lie in 
the hands of their members, that does 
not mean we favour electronic ballots 
as a means of exercising such control. 


Unions are, of course, by their very 
nature, bodies designed for collective 
action - and that strongly implies the 
need for collective decision-making. 
The legal requirement for ballot 
papers to be sent to the home address 
of individual members is intended to 
ensure that, as far as possible, their vote 
on possible industrial action is cast in 
isolation from other brothers and sisters 
and is therefore subject to the influence 
not of their fellow workers, but of the 
bourgeois media and of domestic and 
family pressure. 

An individual worker may feel 
strongly about low pay, long hours 
and poor working conditions, but what 
if they vote to strike and their work 
colleagues are less than enthusiastic 
for such action? Will they end up 
losing pay for nothing if the action 
soon collapses? You can see why 
such domestic isolation results in 
so many union members not voting 
at all - turnouts are often abysmally 
low, leading to establishment claims 
that the union has no real mandate for 
‘disruptive’ strike action, even if most 
of those voting favoured it. Of course, 
the fact that the majority, including 
the abstainers, usually end up ‘voting 
with their feet’ and joining the action 
counts for nothing - they must be doing 
so against their will, according to the 
bourgeois commentariat. 

Turnout 

It seems that the likes of McCluskey 
believe that online voting would 
help increase the turnout, although 
personally I find this very dubious. The 
act of voting would still take place in 
isolation, and would still be subject to 
the pressures mentioned above. 

What of “secure, secret workplace 
ballots”? Presumably this would be for 
members who do not use the internet, 
or would prefer to put their completed 
voting form in a ballot box at their place 


of work. I suppose the Electoral Reform 
Society or some such body would come 
and collect the “secure” ballot box 
afterwards and count the votes. 

The best you can say about this is 
that it would make it easier for union 
reps to persuade their members to vote 
- in an environment where they are 
more likely to be influenced by feelings 
of collective solidarity. But that cannot 
substitute for a genuinely collective 
decision-making process, whereby the 
pros and cons of a particular action 
are fully aired by members, who then 
decide as a body whether it should 
be undertaken. In other words, the 
members at a given workplace should 
meet to take collective decisions 
whenever necessary. 

I say ‘whenever necessary’because 
it is by no means the case that every 
individual work-to-rule or walkout 
requires prior endorsement by the 
membership as a whole. We elect 
our representatives to take decisions 
and they should be trusted to read our 
mood correctly and be able to initiate 
an action accordingly. (If they abuse 
that trust, they should be subject to 
recall.) 

Of course, that would fall foul not 
only of the balloting law, but of the 
undemocratic requirement to give notice 
to the employer of any forthcoming 
industrial action. However, we are not 
slaves. We must have the right to refuse 
to work whenever we so choose, either 
individually or collectively. But our 
democratic rights as workers are the 
last thing our rulers want to enhance - 
for all their talk about the ‘democracy’ 
of individual balloting. 

In the 1970s, working days Tost’ to 
strikes averaged almost 13 million per 
year over the whole decade. Today the 
figure usually lies between 500,000 and 
a million. This is one indication that 
the ruling class - under both Tory and 
Labour administrations - has largely 


succeeded in ‘taming’ the unions and 
substantially reducing working class 
militancy. 

But our rulers want to continue the 
process of strengthening the hand of 
capital and weakening that of labour. 
They want us to believe that all decisions 
about working practices should, at the 
end of the day, lie exclusively with 
the owners of capital - we workers 
can be consulted and a ‘reasonable’ 
employer will ‘take into account’ our 
‘legitimate’ concerns. However, their 
mass media will inevitably insist that 
we are being unreasonable, whenever 
we reject capital’s latest demands and 
ultimatums. 

However, the owners of capital 
have no god-given right to decide 
what should be produced and how. 
Such decisions rightfully belong to 
the people as a whole - and those who 
work in a given industry, together with 
those who consume its products, have 
a particular interest in democratically 
overseeing it. 

Of course, we do not expect capital 
and its political representatives to 
voluntarily agree to such fundamental 
change. They have their own interests 
to consider, after all. But we too have 
our own interests, antagonistically 
defined in relation to capital, to defend 
and promote. 

That is why the likes of Len 
McCluskey should refuse to accept 
each and every infringement of 
our rights as workers - not offer to 
accept outside interference (albeit in 
a slightly ameliorated form) in the 
way we implement our working class 
democracy • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/politics/2015/oct/03/ 
len-mcluskey-unite-deal-david-cameron-trade- 
union-bill. 
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CONFERENCE 


Two years to take control 

The bureaucratic right is still running the show, but by 2017 all that could change, says Charles 
Gradnitzer of Labour Party Marxists 



Jeremy Corbyn: in need of grassroots organisation 


C onference was a mixed bag 
this year; it was slightly more 
democratic than in previous 
years and noticeably less stage- 
managed. A regional organiser joked 
to me over a few drinks that those 
doing his job could relax this year, 
because the new leadership was not 
getting them to stitch up votes, so at 
least Jeremy Corbyn is upholding his 
promise of running a more democratic 
party. 

Though comrade Corbyn won 
the leadership election on a massive 
76% turnout, this was not reflected 
in the election for the conference 
arrangements committee, where 
Labour First’s last-minute candidates 
- former Eastenders actor Mike 
Cashman and former GMTV presenter 
Gloria De Piero - were elected on a 
much lower (less than 40%) turnout. 

In May, Labour First pulled Tulip 
Siddiq and Ruth Smeeth as their 
candidates for the CAC in favour of 
De Piero and Cashman. De Piero sent 
out an email to all CLP secretaries 
at the beginning of June and within 
two months the slate managed to 
rack up nearly 140 nominations. In 
comparison Centre-Left Grassroots 
Alliance candidates Katy Clark and 
Jon Lansman received only 93 and 
66 nominations respectively, even 
though they had been campaigning 
since February. 

Gloria De Piero should not have 
been eligible to stand. In 2014 a rule 
change was passed which meant that 
when the Labour Party is in opposition 
members of the shadow cabinet are 
ineligible to stand for the constituency 
section of the CAC (Rulebook 2015: 
chapter 4, clause III, section B, 
subsection i). However, the term used 
in the rule change was “parliamentary 
committee”, which previously referred 
to members of the shadow cabinet, but 
now refers to the backbench liaison 
committee and so Gloria De Piero’s 
nomination was accepted. 

Although many of us feared the 
worst, Labour First’s control of the 
CAC was not a complete disaster. 
The ‘four and four’ rule was properly 
observed, whereby there are four 
contemporary subjects chosen by the 
unions and four from the constituency 
delegates tabled for debate. 

Of the 103 contemporary motions 
submitted to conference from 
constituencies, 68 made it to the 
priorities ballot and 35 were deemed 
not contemporary. This is in contrast to 
2014, when around half were ruled out 
in this way. While more contemporary 
motions made it through this year, 
the CAC recommended that all the 
motions submitted on Trident were not 
contemporary, although some of them 
made it through on appeal and Trident 
itself went to the priorities ballot. 

But the CAC had one more trick 
up its sleeve to exclude Trident from 
debate. Normally one would expect 
mental health and the NHS to be 
grouped together under the subject 
heading Health and social care, as they 
have been for the past several years, 
but the CAC decided they were two 
different subjects this year - obviously 
so as to maximise the pool of potential 
subject headings in the priorities 
ballot and prevent Trident from 
being debated. This was made more 
infuriating by the fact that only one 
CLP, Nottingham South, had actually 
submitted a motion on mental health, 
which led to the bizarre spectacle of a 
motion being debated with only one 
proposer and no seconder. 

Though more contemporary 
motions were accepted this year, the 


same cannot be said of rule changes. 
Nine rule changes submitted by 17 
constituencies were ruled out of order. 
The only one that was not was the 
Labour First rule change submitted by 
Colne Valley and Huddersfield CLPs. 

Two were ruled out of order on 
particularly dubious grounds: the first 
would have allowed conference to refer 
back sections of the national policy 
forum documents and the second 
would have allowed Constituency 
Labour Parties to submit both a rule 
change and a contemporary motion. 

The first was important, as it 
would have returned some sovereign 
powers to conference over Labour 
Party policy, which were taken 
away during the Blair years 
after the Partnership into power 
‘consultation’. The national policy 
forum meets to consider submissions 
from the policy commissions. The 
NPF then presents a report to 
conference, which is almost always 
accepted unanimously without 
being read and forms the rolling 
programme of the Labour Party. 
Currently conference either accepts 
or rejects these documents in toto, 
which makes it impossible to remove 
bad policy from the documents by 
moving reference back of particular 
sections. 

These rule changes were deemed 
out of order because of the three- 
year rule, which states that “when 
party conference has made a decision 
on a constitutional amendment, no 
resolution to amend the constitution 
or rules of the party having the same 
or a similar primary objective shall 
appear on the agenda of the three 
following annual party conferences” 
(2015 Rulebook: chapter 3, clause III, 
section 3, subsection B). 

The three-year rule was 
successfully amended in 2014 to add 
in the ‘no primary objective’ proviso 
to stop precisely this sort of vague 
interpretation of the rule book. In any 
case that point is moot, as Refounding 
Labour was voted on in 2011, four 
conferences before this one, not three. 

Saturday saw the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy’s 
‘Conference lift-off’ fringe. At this 
meeting Jon Lansman urged people 
to support the CLPD emergency 
motion on Syria, which sought to 
undermine the contemporary motion 
from Labour First by requiring 
any intervention in Syria to have a 
mandate from the United Nations. 
Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists 
pointed out that the motion did not 
really oppose intervention, but simply 
placed conditions on it. Lansman 
retorted that the motion de facto ruled 


out intervention and had been drafted 
to ensure the widest possible support. 

Sunday 

On the first day of conference an 
amusing addition to the raft of leafleters 
outside conference was Luke Akehurst 
and friends, who were distributing the 
Labour First bulletin. This featured 
the baffling headline, “Unite and fight 
the Tories - but say no to rule fixes”. 
Labour Party Marxists commends 
Comrade Akehurst for braving the 
scorching Brighton sun to puzzle 
delegates with his non-sequiturs. 

Conference started with Harry 
Donaldson (GMB) moving the CAC 
report, after which delegates from 
Islington North and Mid-Bedfordshire 
CLPs took to the rostrum to refer the 
report back to the CAC on the grounds 
that the rule changes were unfairly 
ruled out of order. A point of order was 
also made that the chair - Jim Kennedy 
(Ucatt) - should take each reference- 
back separately. Yet again the chair 
chose to ignore procedure and took a 
vote on the CAC report as a whole. A 
card vote was called, but in the end the 
report was narrowly accepted by 57% 
to 43%. 

In the priorities ballot Trident, 
masquerading under the name Britain s 
defence capability, was not selected. 
Trident was edged out both because 
Health and social care had been split 
into two, as explained above, and 
because of the Becta/Musicians Union 
motion on the BBC licence fee, which 
was supported by the GMB precisely to 
stop the debate on Trident taking place. 

Proving that many journalists do 
not know how a ballot works, this 
was reported in the news as 93% of 
conference voting to “reject” a debate 
on Trident, but if this is the case 93% of 
conference also voted to reject a debate 
on mental health, given that it came 
down to less than 1% between the two. 

Monday 

On Monday the CLPD’s Gary 
Heather was beaten onto the national 
constitutional committee by incumbent 
Judith Blake. The NCC deals with 
disciplinary hearings, so it is important 
for the left to win. Not so much to 
“purge” rightwingers, as media darling 
Simon Danczuk MP suggested, but 
for the left to protect itself when the 
inevitable rightwing backlash occurs. 

Monday also saw the trade union 
section of the NEC elected. This year 
Community - the union that rightwing 
members of Labour Students join (and 
not because they fancy a career in the 
steel industry) - lost its place and the 
more radical and leftwing Bakers Union 
(BFAWU) saw their candidate, Pauline 


McCarthy, elected. 

Progress complained that this was 
unfair, given the news of the Redcar 
steel plant liquidation - which seems 
a little cynical, as its members seem to 
have no problem crossing picket lines, 
particularly when it comes to delivering 
lectures on the life of Friedrich Engels. 

Unfortunately Aslef’s Tosh 
McDonald did not make it onto the NEC. 
Tosh, whose golden locks had Keith Vaz 
perennially referring to him as ‘Richard 
Branson’ from the chair, would have 
made a strong leftwing addition to the 
NEC. 

Eight rule changes were voted on, 
two of which were quite important. 

The first was Labour First’s proposal, 
which would have expanded the 
constituency section of the NEC from six 
members to 11, with each representing a 
region in England, plus one from Wales 
and one from Scotland. In order to 
preserve gender balance this rule change 
allowed the NEC to determine which 
regions would have to nominate women 
on a rolling basis. This was an attempt 
by Labour First to stitch up the NEC in 
its favour and change its composition 
to give CLPs parity with the unions. 
The rule change was defeated by 85% 
to 15%, with the unions block-voting 
98% against. 

The second was an NEC rule 
change, which expanded the leadership 
nomination process to the European 
Parliamentary Party. This means that 
any leadership candidate now needs 15% 
of the PLP and the EPLP to nominate 
them and any challenger to an incumbent 
leader needs 20%, so any challenger to 
Jeremy Corbyn now needs 50 Labour 
Party MPs or MEPs to nominate them 
rather than 46. 

Tuesday 

Tuesday saw the NEC statement on the 
railways passed. The NEC statement 
went one step further than Miliband’s 
policy of setting up a public operator to 
bid for rail franchises, instead promising 
to bring private franchises back into 
public ownership when they expire and 
accelerating the process using break 
clauses. 

Tuesday also saw conference 
debate the vital issue of the BBC being 
responsible for free licence fees for 
the over-75s. It is obviously essential 
issues like these that the Labour Party 
really ought to be debating rather than 
trivial questions, such as the £ 100 billion 
doomsday device sitting off the coast of 
Scotland. 

Though Trident was not debated, it 
did get an honourable mention in the 
leader’s speech. Comrade Corbyn said 
that he did not believe that spending 
£ 100 billion on nuclear weapons was the 


right way forward, that Britain should 
honour its obligations under the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, but he also sought 
to protect jobs in the defence industry 
in order to reassure the GMB. This can 
likely be taken to mean that defence 
workers should be redeployed to socially 
useful industries. Corbyn also claimed 
that his victory was a mandate from the 
party for such a position. 

Wednesday 

Wednesday saw the motion on the 
refugee crisis debated. Twenty-two 
CLPs had submitted motions on the 
refugee crisis, and the bureaucracy - 
proving that it has a sense of humour - 
cobbled together a confusing, War and 
peace-length composite. There was also 
the completely redundant motion on the 
NHS, which was almost identical to the 
composites that have been passed every 
year since the beginning of the decade. 
In fact the motion was almost identical 
to the NPF final year policy document 
passed in 2014, not to mention the 2015 
manifesto, from which entire paragraphs 
appear to have been lifted verbatim. 

Emergency resolutions on Columbia 
and Syria were also debated. Both 
motions passed, which means that is 
it now Labour Party policy to oppose 
intervention in Syria unless there is a 
UN mandate to bomb only Islamic State 
targets, which is unlikely to happen. 
While Labour Party Marxists would 
have rather seen a more explicitly anti¬ 
war and anti-imperialist motion passed, 
this victory is still to be welcomed. 

What now? 

It is clear that if conference is to be more 
democratic the left needs to win the two 
constituency places on the conference 
arrangements committee, which will 
be up for election again in 2017. This 
will mean that conference will be able 
to debate rule changes and the priorities 
ballot will not be stitched up by the right 
to stop contentious issues like Trident 
being debated. 

This is important because, although 
Corbyn has a mandate from the party, 
he is vehemently opposed by the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, who would 
like to get rid of him as soon as they can. 
We need to be able to pass rule changes 
that give conference more teeth, so that 
it can debate leftwing contemporary 
resolutions to give Corbyn a mandate 
that the PLP cannot ignore and block 
any rightwing policy coming from the 
national policy forum. 

If the left does take the CAC in 2017, 
then rule changes can be submitted 
and tabled for the 2018 conference. 
Most importantly we must get rid of 
trigger ballots in favour of mandatory 
reselection. The current trigger ballot 
system is almost identical to Augusta 
Pinochet’s referenda and acts as a barrier 
to the party finding and electing new 
talent. 

It is worth mentioning that the left 
(CLGA) won 25 seats on the NPF, as did 
the right (Labour First), along with five 
unaligned candidates. This means that 
the left performed no better than average 
in these elections and cannot really stop 
the NPF from producing the drivel we 
saw in 2014 - which led directly to the 
‘Controls on immigration’ mugs and that 
ghastly plinth. 

However, though the left is far 
from ready, it is beginning to get its 
act together. The 50,000-plus people 
who have flooded into the party since 
Corbyn’s victory did not do so because 
they were enthused by the Liz Kendall 
campaign. They joined to support the 
new leader. The left must mobilise to 
provide concrete, democratic structures 
for them to get involved in • 
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CORBYN _ 

Their weapons and ours 

Jeremy Corbyn should not cave in over the replacement of Trident, argues Paul Demarty 



T here are various sorts of problems 
that afflict big, public industrial 
projects. 

There is the tendency for some 
preening politician to get hold of a 
‘prestige project’ and refuse, doggedly, 
to let go of it (we think, above all, of 
‘Boris Island’ 1 )- There can be ethical 
considerations at work (a big wave of 
prison-building, perhaps). Then there 
is the ever-present concern, in what 
the naive still believe to be an ‘age 
of austerity’, about value for money 
(HS2 2 , the London Olympics in 2012). 

The singular feature of the oft- 
delayed replacement of Trident nuclear 
weapons is that it undeniably ticks all 
of these boxes. Its only conceivable 
purpose is to allow British politicians 
to pretend to be more globally 
important than they actually are. The 
moral implications of having a bunch 
of weapons that, combined, could kill 
countless millions of people ought to be 
straightforward enough. Doing the job, 
of course, will soak up £100 billion in 
public expenditure - all in the service 
of procuring weapons of unthinkable 
destructive potential, simply to massage 
the collective British ego. Bargain! 

So we turn to one of the more 
headache-inducing stories of last 
week’s Labour Party conference, in 
which Jeremy Corbyn was asked if 
he would ever (as they say) ‘push the 
button’, and answered in the negative. 
He would not want the death toll on his 
conscience. Surely that’s a good thing 
- right? Wrong, apparently. 

Help needed 

Shadow defence secretary Maria 
Eagle called Corbyn’s response 
“unhelpful”. We suppose that 
depends on the sort of help you need. 
A shadow defence secretary with an 
eye on the ministerial limousine has a 
particular set of priorities: primarily, 
making friends in the forces. In this 
endeavour, indeed, bluntly stating 
that the button will - rain or shine - 
go unpushed is probably “unhelpful”. 

Yet it also shows how the current 
crop of Labour rightists are hostages 
to the most acute short-termism. For 
even from the point of view of the 
British military establishment, there is 
a real question mark over how useful 
a nuclear arsenal actually is. 

Ministers of state must go through 
all kinds of contortions to justify the 
need for an ‘independent nuclear 
deterrent’. Of course, Trident is not 
actually a system with a ‘button’ for 
the prime minister to push - these 
things are done by turning keys. Two 
keys: one for a competent British 
authority, and one for ... an American. 
No, our transatlantic friends are not 
prepared to let us start World War III 
without proper authorisation. 

So much for ‘independence’; 
but, in the post-cold war era (and 
even before), ‘deterrence’ is no less 
thrown into question. People have 
been seriously muttering about the 
possibility of (say) Islamic State, or 
some other terrorist organisation, 
obtaining a bomb. Assuming - and 
this demands a Tom Clancy level of 
suspension of disbelief - that such a 
weapon is armed, or can be armed 
by IS, does anyone believe that their 
people will stick around and wait 
for a British retort? Having built up 
Islamist terrorism as an existential 
threat to the west, our establishment 
must face up to the fact that the 
very things that make such people 
scary - basically, that they could be 
anywhere and exhibit no fear of death 
- make them especially unlikely to be 
deterred by nuclear warheads. 


Trident: a genocidal weapon 

Now, imagine yourself as an army 
general - squillions of pounds are 
being spent on a nuclear ‘deterrent’ 
utterly dependent on US authorisation 
and, in any case, not especially good 
at dissuading the enemy of the hour. 
A few squillion more have been spent 
on other huge and useless projects - 
for instance, aircraft carriers with, 
er, no aircraft to carry. Meanwhile, 
the budget for things that actually 
increase the operational capacity of 
the army, navy and air force in the 
wars it is actually likely to fight has 
been slashed. The consensus among 
those who study global military 
strategy is striking: Trident is, even 
from the point of view of British 
imperialism, something of a white 
elephant. You might not like the sight 
of some bearded lefty doing it down; 
but surely a compromise is possible, 
from your point of view, if only said 
bearded lefty can be made to ‘see 
sense’ about the need to build up, 
and occasionally use, a conventional 
fighting force. 

From your point of view, in that 
case, Maria Eagle is being most 
“unhelpful”. She is restricting the 
choices on offer - Trident trumps 
body armour and transport choppers 


every time. 

Narrow-minded 

Eagle’s remarks somewhat pale in 
comparison, however, with the truly 
diabolical narrow-mindedness of GMB 
general secretary Paul Kenny - sorry, 
that’s Sir Paul. 

More than anyone else, Kenny has 
been on the warpath over this issue. 
He seems even more fanatical about 
the British nuclear arsenal than the 
Tories: “Nobody wants their finger on 
the button. But if we get to that stage, 
the first and most important priority 
for this country is the defence of the 
realm,” he said - perhaps he is taking 
this ‘knight of the realm’ stuff a little 
too seriously. “You cannot go into any 
argument with anybody anywhere 
on the basis that the other guy on the 
other side of the table knows you ain’t 
going to do nothing. Straightforward.” 
Straightforward ? Has Kenny never 
won an argument without literally 
threatening to unleash Armageddon? 
(An attitude like that must liven up 
negotiations with employers.) 

We worry, alas, that the “defence 
of the realm” is further from the good 
knight’s mind than he is letting on. After 
all, 


GMB members won’t be supporting 
the scrapping of Trident for a whole 
variety of reasons, not least of 
which, nobody can come up with 
how we’re going to deal with the 
tens of thousands, maybe hundreds 
of thousands, of people who rely on 
that defence industry’s jobs. People 
need to get real - this is not coffee 
bar politics - this is the real world. 

There you have it: “not least” of the 
GMB’s concerns, as ventriloquised 
by Sir Paul, is that some of that £100 
billion will go into the pockets of 
workers in industries connected to 
anns. A more crass, sectional, narrow¬ 
minded attitude cannot be imagined. 

We are talking about weapons that 
are, at best, going to be left to rot until 
somebody is faced with the job of 
burying them somewhere safe (which, 
we suppose, will create more jobs); and 
at worst will be used to kill millions 
of GMB members’ fellow workers. If 
there was a military or fascist coup in 
this country, and there was suddenly an 
awful lot of work to be found building 
concentration camps, would Paul 
Kenny be opposing it or urging it all 
on? These are the decisions one must 


make, apparently, in the “real world”. 

This argument, aside from being 
morally contemptible, is economically 
illiterate. Unemployment and 
underemployment in capitalist 
societies do not stem from a shortage 
of stuff for people to do, but from the 
inherent dynamics of the system - 
even bourgeois economists can admit 
that cycles of boom and bust cause 
sometimes dramatic fluctuations in 
the labour market. Thus there is a high 
degree of artificiality in direct attempts 
to counteract this problem - we have, in 
recent history, the explosion of pointless 
bureaucratic make-work in the public 
sector, and more distantly, Keynes’s 
remark that in exti-emis one could just as 
well set people to work burying money 
in a field and digging it up again. 

For Marxists the case is even more 
dire - the long-term tendency of the 
system is to create a reserve army of 
labour, as both a by-product of the 
extension of relative surplus value 
and a valuable downward pressure on 
wages among those in work. There is 
no endogenous countervailing force 
in the system - only the collective 
organisation of the proletariat, on 
a class rather than sectional basis, 
can overcome it. Objecting on 
narrow trade-unionist grounds to the 
cancellation of the renewal of nuclear 
weapons is about as directly opposed 
to the general interest of the class as 
any trade unionist could be. It would 
be better if he joined the board of 
Goldman Sachs. 

Means and ends 

Communists are not pacifists. We prefer 
peaceful means to violent struggle for 
moral reasons that should not require 
explanation, as well as practical ones 
(not least of which is that the other side 
has vastly superior military capacity); 
but there are just wars, which pitch 
those opposing oppression and 
exploitation against those supporting 
it - wars of national liberation, for 
example, or revolutionary wars. 

Such wars are not ‘nicer’ than 
unjust wars; they are not necessarily 
less bloody, nor do the fighters on the 
‘right’ side commonly avoid their own 
share of atrocities. It is merely better for 
humanity as a whole if one side wins 
rather than the other. In crude terms, 
the ends justify the means. As Trotsky 
pointed out, the key issue is whether the 
ends are justified; and more pertinently 
in the current discussion, whether the 
means actually seiwe the ends. 

We can say with confidence that the 
nuclear bomb cannot serve the cause 
of human liberation. It is, as much as 
anything can be, a capitalist weapon : 
possible only thanks to the explosion 
of technology and scientific progress 
capitalism unleashed, but useful only to 
those who can afford to be blase about 
wiping out entire cities. The strength 
of the working class lies in numbers, 
and therefore in uniting together ever 
larger masses. The purpose of the bomb 
is to indiscriminately kill people by the 
hundreds of thousands. If it is used - for 
whatever proximate reason, by whoever 
dares - it will, by definition, be used 
against us. 

Jeremy Corbyn must not be 
browbeaten into silence over this. It is 
time to scrap this inhuman, wasteful 
weapon of genocidal destruction • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. London mayor Boris Johnson insists that a 
seventh airport serving the capital must be built in 
London’s Thames Estuary. 

2. High Speed 2 is the proposed new rail link 
between London and Birmingham. 
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DEBATE 


If Labour wins in 2020 

There are many lessons to be drawn from the experience of revolutionary Russia and contemporary 
Britain. Chris Knight looks back at what he wrote in 1969 


T he first part of this article, 
written in 1969, surveyed 
the way in which Trotsky 
attempted to apply the lessons 
of October to conditions in 
other countries, Britain among 
them. 1 He was not trying to 
draw a parallel between, say, 
Alexander Kerensky and this 
or that refoimist British leader 
of the Labour Party. Rather 
he was making a general 
point. His argument was that 
that wherever and whenever 
reformist leaders assume office 
as representatives of the labour 
movement, the key task of 
revolutionaries is to confront 
them with a programme 
of transitional demands, 
culminating in the demand, 
‘Break with the bourgeoisie - 
take real state power into your 
hands!’ 

In this second part, also 
written in 1969,1 take up what 
in my experience has always 
been the main objection to 


extending Trotsky’s strategy 
from the leadership of 
the Russian soviets to the 
leadership of the British Labour 
Party. 

It has been suggested to 
me that this two-part article 
may have some contemporary 
relevance. I am circulating it as 
a contribution to discussion on 
where we go from here, given 
Jeremy Corbyn’s election as 
leader of the Labour Party. 

It seems quite possible that 
the coming general election, 
whether in 2020 or earlier, will 
result in a landslide Labour 
victory, depending on how 
the left conducts itself in the 
meantime. We have recently 
been infoimed that any attempt 
by a Corbyn-led government 
to cancel Trident or take 
Britain out of Nato would be 
regarded by the establishment 
as a security threat. This surely 
means that the crown would 
be advised to declare a state 


of emergency and refuse royal 
assent to our bills. The logical 
slogan to raise in response 
would then, of course, be: 

‘All power to the Labour 
government!’ 

To give such a slogan 
concrete content, Labour’s 
national executive might 
be persuaded to convene an 
emergency Labour Party 
conference in the days building 
up to the election. Given 
Jeremy’s plans to open up 
our movement and to involve 
not only trade unionists, but 
also Occupy activists with 
their global reach, this should 
be a million-strong popular 
gathering located in the heart 
of Westminster and buttressed 
by multiple outreach events 
convened across the country 
and in capitals across Europe 
and beyond. 

The most successful 
insurrections are always 
bloodless, as was the October 


insurrection. Avoiding violence 
means acting as far as possible 
in a way which is legal in the 
eyes of the masses - defending 
our own sovereign institutions, 
democratic proceedings, streets, 
workplaces and buildings in 
defence of what the populace 
perceives as the law. Nobody 
wants the heads of the armed 
services to contemplate mutiny, 
but unfortunately it seems 
likely on present evidence that 
certain key figures will. Rather 
than back down under those 
circumstances, we would need 
at that point to go the whole 
way. Having the law on one’s 
side is always an enoimous 
advantage. Fortunately, in 
a situation in which Labour 
has just won a mandate for 
power, it now looks as if it 
will be the establishment 
which - in seeking to move 
against us - will have to face 
the disadvantage of being 
perceived as shamelessly in 


breach of the law. 

In the Bolshevik case, the 
civil war which caused so 
much bloodshed occurred 
at a later stage, owing to 
the revolution’s isolation in 
one country and consequent 
need to defend itself against 
intervention by external 
powers. With no help 
from outside, what began 
as a liberating popular 
revolution descended 
inexorably into despotism and 
counterrevolution. The lesson 
here, needless to say, is that we 
need to ensure that any Labour 
electoral landslide does not 
remain isolated, but is backed 
by popular mobilisations 
planned in advance and 
synchronised across borders - 
a difficult challenge, but 
something which modem 
communications technology 
should make easier than it was 
a hundred years ago. 

CK 


Soviets and the Labour Party 


T he objection regularly made 
by comrades to the slogan, 
‘All power to the Labour 
government!’, runs roughly as follows: 

The Labour Party cannot be 
compared with the soviet. The soviet 
was an organ of direct workers’ 
democracy, the most perfect 
workers’ organisation the world has 
known. The slogan, ‘All power to 
the soviets!’, therefore presented 
itself naturally as a revolutionary 
slogan, quite unlike ‘All power to 
the Labour government!’, which 
suggests giving power to an organ 
obviously collaborating with the 
bourgeoisie. 

The answer to this is that the usual 
idealised picture of the soviets is 
altogether misleading. Lenin’s 
slogan had to be fought for with great 
difficulty, and always despite the 
official policy of the soviets. It was 
by no means a ‘natural’ slogan: it 
required a tremendous determination 
and will-power on the part of Lenin to 
raise it at all. At one point, during the 
July days, the Bolsheviks were calling 
on the soviet executive committee to 
“take the power”, while this same EC 
was attempting to shoot and imprison 
Bolsheviks! 

Those who think of the soviets, 
before October, as ‘pure’ political 
expressions of the working class, 
quite unlike the political expressions 
of British labour, including the Labour 
Party, should read the following words 
of Lenin, written just after the July 
days, when it had become practically 
impossible to raise the slogan, ‘All 
power to the soviets!’, any longer - 
because the soviets themselves had 
gone so far over to the reaction: 

The present soviets have failed, 
have suffered complete defeat, 
because they are dominated by 
the Socialist Revolutionary and 
Menshevik parties. At the moment 
these soviets are like sheep brought 
to the slaughterhouse and bleating 
pitifully under the knife. The 
soviets at present are powerless 


and helpless against the triumphant 
and triumphing counterrevolution. 
The slogan calling for the transfer 
of power to the soviets might be 
construed as a ‘simple’ appeal for 
the transfer of power to the present 
soviets, and to say that, to appeal 
for it, would now mean deceiving 
the people. 2 

Far from thinking of the soviets 
as ‘pure’ democratic workers’ 
organisations, Lenin at this point felt 
that they had become useless to the 
working class - “organs collaborating 
with the bourgeoisie” - and that the 
working class would have to take the 
power independently of the soviets, 
in order to replace the present soviets 
with completely new ones once the 
revolution had taken place: 

No-one, no force, can overthrow the 
bourgeois counterrevolution except 
the revolutionary proletariat. Now, 
after the experience of July 1917, 
it is the revolutionary proletariat 
that must independently take 
over state power. Without that 
the victory of the revolution is 
impossible ... Soviets may appear 
in this new revolution, and indeed 
are bound to, but not the present 
soviets, not organs collaborating 
with the bourgeoisie, but organs of 
revolutionary struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. 

It is true that even then we shall 
be in favour of building the whole 
state on the model of the soviets. 
It is not a question of soviets in 
general, but of combating the 
present counterrevolution and the 
treachery of the present soviets. 3 
In the same article, Lenin said that 
“above all else” the people had to 
know that the soviets - even though 
they were in the government - were 
really without power. The soviet 
ministers, the Tseretelis and Chernovs, 
were “ministers without power, puppet 
ministers”. Both the soviet and the 
government itself Lenin described as 
“mere figureheads, puppets”, saying, 
“Real power is not in their hands.” It 
was necessary for the people to know 


where real power lay: ie, not in the 
hands of the soviet or the government, 
but in the hands of a ruling class with 
its armed men, its prisons, its military 
chiefs and reactionary Cossacks to 
serve it. “These butchers are the real 
power,” insisted Lenin. 

The apparent power of the soviets 
and government was mere ‘formal’ 
power. In this way, Lenin drew a 
careful distinction between formal 
and real power - a distinction which, 
he wrote, normal periods obscure, but 
which revolutionary periods must of 
necessity reveal and bring to the fore as 
“the fundamental issue of revolution”: 

We said that the fundamental issue 
of revolution is the issue of power. 
We must add that it is revolutions 
that show us at every step how 
the question of where actual 
power lies is obscured, and reveal 
the divergence between formal 
and real power. That is the chief 
characteristic of every revolutionary 
period. It was not clear in March 
and April 1917 whether real power 
was in the hands of the government 
or the soviet. 4 

Throughout the period of Bolshevik 
agitation in the months after Lenin’s 
arrival, the masses were taught to see 
where power lay, and where it did not 
lie. 

In the early months, the Bolsheviks 
insisted that real power lay with the 
capitalist Provisional government and 
not the soviet EC, despite the fact that 
to most people, as Lenin writes, “it 
was not clear in March and April 1917 
whether real power was in the hands 
of the government or the soviet”. As 
the soviet was more and more drawn 
into the government (for reasons 
similar to those which prompt the 
British ruling class to draw Labour 
into government in crisis periods), 
the Bolsheviks insisted that “real” 
power was represented only by the 
openly capitalist ministers, whereas 
the soviet ministers were mere 
“figureheads” without power. They 
carefully distinguished between the 
two, attacking the openly capitalist 


representatives with the slogan, ‘Down 
with the 10 capitalist ministers’, while 
presenting the “powerless” soviet 
ministers with the demand that they 
take real power into their hands. 

When, as time went on, almost all 
actions of the government were carried 
out with the official seal of approval of 
the soviet, Lenin even went so far as to 
describe the very government itself as 
without real power - real power being 
in the hands of reactionary forces 
operating behind the scenes, plotting 
counterrevolution behind the people’s 
backs. The official government 
spokesmen were mere figureheads. 

This method of attacking the 
soviet and government leaders was, 
of course, very effective, since it 
meant that the Bolsheviks could 
conduct their revolutionary agitation 
in the form of merely defending 
soviet and government legality from 
a counterrevolutionary and illegal 
power. Illegality was thrown upon 
the enemy. The simple demand that 
the existing soviet leaders take the 
power - the real state power - into their 
hands was bound to lead to a Bolshevik 
majority in the soviets. But, at the same 
time, we can see that this was a very 
difficult demand to make, and required 
a will-power and understanding that 
only a trained Marxist leadership could 
give. 

Collaborating 

We have seen that at a certain stage 
the soviets, under their compromisist 
leadership, were in Lenin’s eyes 
“organs collaborating with the 
bourgeoisie”. Lenin even felt that the 
slogan, ‘All power to the soviets!’, 
had therefore outlived its usefulness 
- so far had the soviets degenerated by 
July 1917. The lesson for us in this is 
not that Lenin was right, but that the 
slogan, ‘All power to the soviets! ’ - far 
from presenting itself obviously as the 
Bolsheviks’ slogan - became at times 
almost impossible to defend. 

In his History of the Russian 
Revolution, Trotsky shows that Lenin 
was in fact wrong when he thought 
that power would have to be taken 
independently of the soviets, and that 


the slogan, ‘All power to the soviets! ’, 
would have to be permanently 
withdrawn until after the revolution. 
The mere fact of having campaigned 
within the soviets on this slogan 
ensured that before long the soviets 
went Bolshevik. The ‘new’ soviets 
called for by Lenin were created 
precisely out of the organised demand 
that the ‘old’ soviets take the power 
into their hands. 

The difficulty of ‘All power to 
the soviets!’ was, as Lenin says, its 
ambiguity - ie, the fact that it “might 
be construed as a ‘simple’ appeal for 
the transfer of power to the present 
soviets”. We cannot deny that ‘All 
power to the Labour government!’ 
faces us with a similar difficulty - it 
will be construed by many as a ‘simple’ 
appeal for the transfer of power to the 
present Labour government. The fact 
that the present Labour government 
cannot take the real power from the 
ruling class without ceasing to be the 
present Labour government, and that 
at present Labour has only “formal” 
power, its government spokesmen 
being only “figureheads” - these are 
facts which will become fully apparent 
only through experience. For the 
moment, there is no getting round this 
difficulty, which is one experienced in 
a not altogether different way by Lenin 
and Trotsky before us. Despite the fact 
that the Labour government, and to a 
lesser extent the Labour Party NEC and 
the TUC, are all organs collaborating 
with the ruling class, we nevertheless 
are obliged to demand the transfer of 
all industry and power from the ruling 
class to these organs as potential state 
organs of the working class. 

For Lenin in his ‘April theses’, 
and for Trotsky and the Bolshevik 
leadership from then on, the decisive 
fact about the soviets was that they 
were potential state organs of the 
working class leading the other 
oppressed classes in society. The 
decisive fact about Britain’s TUC and 
Labour Party structures is this: that 
they are the potential organs of state 
power for the British working class. 
Were it not for these organs, the seizure 
of power and the retention of power by 
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the British working class would be an 
impossibility. 

Apart from this, however, it is, 
of course, true that the Labour Party 
and soviet structures have little in 
common. The Labour Party is a 
definite political party competing 
against openly bourgeois parties 
for votes and for representation in 
the bourgeois parliament. It is a 
bureaucratic organisation, with a 
middle class outlook, and it excludes 
communists and other socialists from 
its ranks because of their political 
views. The soviets, however, were 
not a political party, but simply 
a mass working class arena and 
‘parliament’ for the participation of 
all parties within it. The soviet did 
not compete with openly bourgeois 
parties, on their terms, for seats in a 
bourgeois parliament: it was itself its 
own, working class parliament, taking 
the place of a bourgeois parliament 
altogether. 

The fact is, however, as a historical 
analysis will show, that Britain’s 
Labour Party, although different from 
the Russian soviet, has developed in 
place of - instead of - the soviet as it 
developed in Russia. To put it another 
way, the Labour Party occupies the 
same space or place in class society as 
did the soviet: the differences are to be 
explained by the differences between 
British and Russian class society. 

Bourgeois 

democracy 

The explanation for the ‘super¬ 
democracy’ of the soviets is simple: 
they were performing not only 
working class functions - they 
were performing also the functions 
performed by bourgeois parliaments 
and assemblies in the earlier history 
of western Europe. 

The absence of a real bourgeoisie 
in Russia meant that there could not 
exist in that country even ‘bourgeois’ 
democracy - except within the 
framework of workers’ institutions. 


The only living ‘parliamentary’ 
and ‘democratic’ life Russia ever 
knew - comprising and upholding 
the freedoms of press, speech and 
assembly normally associated with 
bourgeois rights in western Europe - 
blossomed in 1905 and 1917 within the 
framework of workers’ organisations 
and nowhere else. Without workers’ 
power in the streets and in the 
factories, there could be no bourgeois 
rights. Wherever the 1905 strike wave 
rolled, there went freedom of the press, 
speech and assembly, voting and 
‘bourgeois equality’. Wherever the 
strike wave receded and collapsed, 
there fell these bourgeois democratic 
rights. The soviets were the organisers 
of the strikes. They were therefore at 
the same time the fighting organs of 
democracy - performing against the 
tsar something like the role performed 
by Parliament in 17th century Britain 
against the crown. 

Instead of a parliament, there 
developed in Russia in 1905 and 1917 
a mass of workers’ councils, peopled 
to a large extent by petty bourgeois 
radicals who had nowhere else to go. 
Attempts by bourgeois politicians to 
set up a parliament (or ‘constituent 
assembly’) on the French or British 
model were doomed to failure. As 
Trotsky so brilliantly shows ( Results 
and prospects. Permanent revolution) 
these attempts were based ideologically 
on a misunderstanding of Russian 
and European history. At that time in 
Russia, only the working class had the 
power to stand up to the autocracy, 
and so it was in the workers’ soviets 
that the real power of the democracy 
always lay. 

To such an extent was this true, that 
the words ‘democracy’ and ‘soviet’ 
became almost interchangeable. As 
simple organs of democracy - which 
was all that the petty bourgeois 
radicals wished them to be - the new 
workers’ bodies were called, simply, 
‘councils’. The word ‘soviet’ meant 
just that: a ‘council’ - the idea (like 
that of ‘parliament’) being devoid of 


all working class content. In reality, 
however, it was only the action of 
the working class which formed and 
sustained these councils, and all the 
parties within them were therefore 
wholly dependent upon active workers’ 
(and peasants’) support. In this sense, 
they were all ‘workers’ parties’. A non¬ 
workers’ or peasants’ party would find 
no place in the soviet and hence, as a 
force in ‘the democracy’, would not 
exist at all. 

All parties being in this sense 
‘Labour’ parties, the idea of a specific 
‘party of labour’, embracing the 
general interests of labour within 
the soviets, did not arise. All parties 
purported to be parties of labour out 
of absolute necessity. The question at 
issue between the factions within the 
soviets was the question, ‘What kind of 
workers’ party?’ So from this point of 
view, the soviets as a whole formed an 
amorphous conglomeration of workers’ 
tendencies - as it were, one big open 
‘Labour Party’ which was not formed 
into a political party in parliament, 
because it itself was its own substitute 
for a parliament, and which did not 
at first think of itself as a specifically 
labour organ, because it was conceived 
as the organ of democracy generally, 
as against autocracy. The possibility 
of making the soviets into organs of 
the separate class interests of labour 
as against those of the bourgeoisie was 
realised only by the Bolsheviks. 

Just as the non-party formation 
of the mass organs of the Russian 
working class is explained by the non¬ 
existence of a powerful parliament or 
bourgeois party political life in Russia, 
so, conversely, the exceptionally well- 
defined party political formation of the 
mass British working class organs is 
explained by Britain’s uniquely well- 
developed bourgeois parliament and 
political life. The conditions giving 
rise to soviets have never existed 
in Britain at all - for here bourgeois 
democracy has always had its own, 
bourgeois institutions. The dependence 
of bourgeois rights on workers’ 


power, while very much present as 
an underlying relationship, has never 
been direct and immediate, in the way 
it was in Russia. History did not give 
the British organised working class the 
task of winning bourgeois-democratic 
rights from an all-powerful monarchy. 
Britain’s bourgeois democrats and 
liberals have not had to garb themselves 
in the ideology of socialism, or 
fight within workers’ institutions, to 
anything like the extent required of 
their counterparts in Russia. 

Bourgeois democracy in Britain 
has been the oldest and strongest 
such democracy in the world - and 
the fight of the British working class 
has historically been a fight for a 
place within this democracy already 
in existence. Hence the fight of the 
Chartists was for ‘One man, one vote’, 
and the political expression of the 
industrial working class has developed 
in the form, not of soviets replacing 
parliament, but of a political party 
finding its place within parliament. 

The declared purpose of the 
Labour Party has been not to secure 
‘democracy’ in general, but to safeguard 
the interests of the industrial working 
class through trade union representation 
in parliament. Its opponent has been 
not a tsar and autocratic power 
incompatible with democracy in 
any form, but a bourgeoisie whose 
political parties have been concerned 
only to subordinate ‘democracy’ to its 
particular interests as a class. Hence the 
Labour Party has thought of itself not as 
‘the democracy’, but, specifically, as the 
political party of labour. As such, it has 
attempted to exploit the rights gained 
under bourgeois democracy for its own 
purposes - obtaining the vote, payment 
of MPs, the trade union political levy, 
and, occasionally, even office as ‘the 
government’. Virtually the whole life 
of the British working class this century 
has taken place in and through this party 
as its political expression. Politically, 
the existence of the working class has 
been the Labour Party. Its illusions have 
been the illusions of the Labour Party, 


just as its strength has been the Labour 
Party’s strength. 

We have seen that, for 
straightforward historical reasons, 
where the Russian working class 
formed soviets, the British working 
class has formed the Labour Party. 
Where the potential state organs of 
the Russian working class were the 
soviets, those of the British working 
class are the organisations of the trade 
unions and Labour Party. However 
different, each form is simply the 
political expression of its own working 
class. If the Russian proletariat had to 
take power through the total political 
conquest of its ‘soviet’ organs, the 
British proletariat will have to conquer 
similarly its ‘Labour’ organs in order 
to take the power. 

The traditional organisations of 
the British working class are quite 
capable, in a revolutionary or pre¬ 
revolutionary situation, of breaking 
out of their parliamentary straightjacket, 
quite capable of freeing and opening 
themselves, in the absence of bourgeois 
state power, into the form of the directly 
democratic original soviets of the 
Russian (and, in 1918-19, the German) 
working class. To replace parliament, 
to extend ‘parliamentary’ life from 
its sterile bourgeois confines into the 
factory workshop, itself requires only 
that they take the power into their 
own hands: which means, as soon as 
conditions permit, taking industrial 
action, occupying the factories, 
universities and all other places of work, 
disarming the present ruling class and 
occupying its buildings, and handing 
over the whole power to a special 
Trades Union Congress and Labour 
Party conference, with the purpose of 
reconstituting the Labour government 
on the basis of workers’ power • 

Notes 

1. See ‘All power to the Labour government’, 
September 24. 

2. ‘On slogans’ VI Lenin CW Vol 25, Moscow 
1964, ppl89-90. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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GREECE_ 

Managing a debt colony 

Having ‘taken the power’, writes Eddie Ford, Syriza is now an agent of the institutions 



HA ur goal is recovery and 
■ ■reconstruction,” declared 
Yannis Dragasakis, the 
Greek deputy prime minister. The 
recently re-elected Syriza-Independent 
Greeks (Anel) government claims 
it will “prioritise” improving the 
business environment for small and 
medium-sized enterprises - some 
40,000 are expected to go bankrupt 
by the end of the year, adding to the 
more than 150,000 companies that 
have gone bust since the crisis began 
in 2009. 

In reality, the government will 
prioritise one thing and one thing 
only - implementing at the behest of 
the ‘institutions’ a vicious austerity 
programme that is considerably worse 
than the original deal, which was 
resoundingly rejected in the farcical 
July 5 referendum. Farcical, of course, 
because Alexis Tsipras had already 
secretly accepted virtually all of the 
demands that he was pretending to reject 
as “humiliation”, “extortion”, etc. Making 
a mockery of democracy, you were going 
to get austerity whether you voted ‘oxi’ or 
not - the entire referendum was a fraud, 
a bit like the Syriza government itself 
(rather fancifully, some have speculated 
that Tsipras actually would have preferred 
a ‘nai’ vote in the referendum). 

No wonder that the turnout for 
the September 20 general election 
was a near-record low of 56.6%, 
demoralised voters coming to the 
reasonable conclusion that it does not 
really matter who you vote for - the 
country is being run from Berlin and 
Brussels. Greece is now effectively a 
debt colony under constant monitoring 
from a swarm of box-ticking, bean¬ 
counting officials from the European 
Union, International Monetary Fund 
and European Central Bank. 

Bad deal 

Once the election results were 
announced, Tsipras told supporters in 
Athens that Greece would “continue 
the struggle we began seven months 
ago”, when Syriza was first elected to 
government. But the Tsipras government 
has done nothing to radically extend 
democracy over these months. The 
standing army and the old state 
bureaucracy remain fully intact. There 
have been no attempts to expropriate 
the big capitalists or the landed estates 
of the orthodox church - nor any moves 
to promote trade unionisation, let alone 
workers’ control over production. All we 
have had are some modest reforms, such 
as free electricity for the unemployed 
and the granting of citizen rights to the 
children of migrants born in Greece 
(which Anel voted against, naturally). 1 

Rather, Syriza just engaged in a 
constant round of pointless negotiations 
with the institutions - which were never 
going to blink first, not even after being 
harangued by Yanis Varoufakis, the 
extremely ‘erratic’ Marxist and possibly 
the world’s most famous ex-finance 
minister. Nor were the Spanish, German 
or the Italian working class, for instance, 
ever going to come to the rescue of the 
Athens government. The Tsipras team 
was not providing a breathing space 
for revolution or radical democratic 
advance, but instead just delaying the 
inevitable capitulation. Syriza was 
always going to become an agent of 
austerity, once it ‘took the power’ - as 
the British left foolishly urged it to do. 
It was just a question of how and when. 

Now we have the new €86 billion 
bailout package, which for Tsipras 
was a “bad deal”, but still better than 
a “disorderly default”, leading to the 
total collapse of the banking system and 
Athens being forced to go back to the 
drachma. The three-year programme 


includes a hike in VAT to 23%, cuts 
to public-sector wages and benefits, 
increasing the retirement age to 67, 
less generous pensions, massive 
privatisations (the docks, etc), yet 
more ‘liberalisation’ of the economy 
and more ‘reforms’ to the labour 
market, with new rules on industrial 
action and collective dismissals - not 
to mention talk about “quasi-automatic 
spending cuts in case of deviations from 
ambitious primary surplus targets” of 
3.5% from 2018 onwards and a new 
fund to manage the sell-off of the 
country’s state-owned assets. This 
fund is technically run by the Greek 
government, but is actually ‘ supervised’ 
by the “relevant European institutions”. 
Humiliation heaped upon humiliation. 

Yet in many respects the bailout 
agreement has been “designed to fail”, 
as Varoufakis argued in The Guardian 
(September 29). For instance, he 
writes, “illiquid small businesses, 
with no access to capital markets, 
have to now pre-pay next year’s tax 
on their projected 2016 profits” - and 
households will now need to “fork 
out outrageous property taxes on non¬ 
performing apartments and shops”, 
which they cannot even sell. Just as 
night follows day, the hike in VAT 
will “boost VAT evasion”. Week in 
week out, Varoufakis continues, the 
institutions will be “demanding more 
recessionary, anti-social policies”: 
pension cuts, lower child benefits, 
more foreclosures, etc. Constant 
sacrifices. Whatever debt relief 
Greece might eventually get, it will be 
very modest - but still enough to keep 
Greece in servitude to its creditors 
for decades. 

Indeed, Klaus Regling, the head 
of the European Stability Mechanism 

- which will hold more than 60% of 
Greek debt by the end of the new 
rescue programme - has gone on record 
saying that Greece should not expect 
any large-scale debt relief or write¬ 
down, as Athens was already benefiting 
from generous loan terms that were 
the most concessionary “in world 
history” ( Financial Times, October 
1). Regling’s basic argument is that 
Greece’s debt should be measured by 
what Athens currently has to pay on 
an annual basis rather than the overall 
stock of debt, because private investors 

- who must ultimately replace bailout 
lending - care more about such “debt 
flows” than the overall debt levels, 


which remain the highest in the euro 
zone and are still rising. 

The Syriza government has to 
start implementing some of these 
measures this month if Athens is 
to unlock the new bailout funds. 
In the words of the leftwing daily, 
Efimerida twn Syntaktwn, the new 
government has “no time to waste on 
trials and experiments”, as the third 
memorandum “leaves no space” for 
prevarication. It notes that “within 
three months 56.4% of the measures, 
or 127 actions, have to be taken”. After 
which, assuming that Athens passes the 
very first quarterly review/inspection 
demanded by the institutions, euro 
zone leaders will then begin to discuss 
the ‘rescheduling’ of Greek debt 

- which as currently constituted is 
clearly unsustainable and unrepayable, 
except in some alternative universe. 

Inevitably, the nature of this debt 
rescheduling or restructuring has become 
the subject of some acrimonious debate. 
In a ‘secret’ report leaked to Reuters 
and sent to European leaders on July 
13, the IMF argued that Greece needed 
“debt relief on a scale that would need 
to go well beyond what has been under 
consideration to date” from either the 
ESM, ECB or the European Commission 

- possibly decades-long extensions of 
repayment schedules with long “grace 
periods” of up to 30 years, when Athens 
would be free of even interest payments. 
Either that, warned the IMF, or face the 
choice of either annual transfers to the 
Greek budget, or “deep, upfront haircuts” 
(ie, cancellation of part of the debt). The 
report prompted concerns in official circles 
about whether the IMF will commit to a 
third rescue programme at all - something 
considered essential for Berlin to win 
approval for bailout payments in the 
Bundestag (though naturally, the German 
government is resolutely opposed to debt 
relief or haircuts). 

Anyhow, this rescheduling will 
take the form - at least in theory - 
of accessing lower-cost euro zone 
liquidity and subsequent inclusion in the 
ECB’s quantitative easing programme. 
Nevertheless, regardless of the exact 
shape or nature of any putative debt 
restructuring scheme, Tsipras told the 
inaugural meeting of his new cabinet that 
Greece must “quickly implement” the 
new bailout deal. 2 He is fully committed 
to the anti-working class austerity 
programme drawn up for him by the 
institutions, meaning he is now acting on 


behalf of the international bourgeoisie. 

Doppelganger 

The financial press approvingly noted 
that Tsipras brought back the team that 
brokered the new bailout agreement 
(third memorandum). The Oxford- 
educated Euclid Tsakalotos returned 
as finance minister and Giorgos 
Houliarakis - the chief negotiator 
at the talks - was appointed junior 
or ‘alternative’ finance minister. 
Giorgos Stathakis resumed his duties 
as head of the ministry of growth and 
development, and Dragasakis retained 
his position as deputy prime minister 
- friends apparently describing him 
as “rigid and inflexible in terms 
of socialist perspective”, but also 
tactically flexible, because he brings 
the “realism of everyday life”. 3 

The FT is also pleased that Tsipras is 
“seeding” some ministries with Syriza 
politicians who have recently jumped 
ship from the once mighty Pasok - they 
are “considered more competent and 
more willing than Syriza veterans to 
implement the bailout terms”. The paper 
is still worried, however, that Houliarakis 
might become a victim of the “ideological 
opposition” that is supposedly 
“incubating” Syriza’s left wing 
(September 29). We read that European 
leaders “like and respect” Houliarakis, 
whose “technical expertise and media- 
shy habits” place him in a different world 
to Varoufakis, who was regarded in euro 
zone capitals as the “most unbearably 
garrulous and irritating man they had 
ever dealt with”. Sentiments echoed by 
Regling, who thought Varoufakis had 
“many strange ideas”. Luckily though, he 
added, Tsipras is “clearly very different” 
from Varoufakis, because he went to 
the election campaign “promising to 
implement” the bailout programme, 
which is “completely different from the 
rhetoric before”. 

The same issue of the FT also recounts 
a joke doing the rounds in Athens: the 
best thing that Alexis Tsipras has going 
for him is that he will not be under 
attack from Alexis Tsipras - no critic was 
more scathing of the Greek government 
that the Syriza leader when he was in 
opposition. Expounding on the joke, our 
FT journalist remarks that it is just as 
well that the “moderate incarnation of 
Mr Tsipras has no Doppelganger on his 
left flank, impatient to give him a tongue- 
lashing for hypocrisy and opportunism”. 

Perhaps the most interesting comments 
came from George Pagoulatos in the 
conservative Kathimerini newspaper. 4 
In an article acclaiming the “shift to 
political responsibility”, he writes about 
the implications of the second Syriza-Anel 
government - saying that the “mediocre” 
Tsipras II government is better than the 
“bad” Tsipras I government. At least the 
country is “being spared Tsipras in the 
opposition’ ’, he quips. Pagoulatos warns that 
he “must apply the milestones and reforms 
for a timely and successful first review”. If 
so, he remarks, European leaders, markets 
and investors are ready to “rewardTsipras’s 
accession to pragmatism” - “eager to 
welcome the Lula of the Mediterranean”. 

He then points out that like so many 
leftwing leaders before him, Tsipras 
found themselves in a “similar situation 
of dissonance between their ideology 
and the surrounding reality”. But they 
all had their own “TINA moment”, 5 
when they “realised that in conditions 
of free capital mobility, socialism in 
one country does not exist as an option, 
and adjusting to globalised competition 
is the only responsible choice”. Hence, 
for Pagoulatos, Tsipras’s “shift to 
realism is the graduation to political 
responsibility” - just as “other socialist 
or leftwing leaders underwent the same 
when having to govern at times of 


intense globalisation, let alone binding 
conditionality” (my emphasis). 

We in the CPGB share aspects of this 
analysis, albeit from the opposite end of 
the telescope. Unfortunately, we were 
almost totally alone in saying right from 
the beginning that a Syriza government 
would be a disaster - it would have 
absolutely no chance of carrying out 
its own reformist programme, let 
alone a Marxist one (impossible in one 
country, or even a series of countries, if 
left isolated and uncoordinated). Such 
a government would by definition be 
committed to managing capitalism, 
hence - sincere intentions aside - 
would be forced by the logic of capital 
to attack the working class. For this 
very reason, we always strongly 
counselled against Syriza ‘taking the 
power’. True, alternatively, it could 
have gone for Grexit, as advocated by 
Left Opposition/Popular Unity and the 
KKE - catastrophically taking Greece 
down the road of national socialism and 
utter impoverishment in a bid to ape 
the Albania of old. No, it would have 
been far better if Syriza had become a 
party of extreme opposition, trying to 
dig deeper roots in society, building up 
its own forces to the point where it had 
become genuinely hegemonic within 
Greece and attempting to organise on an 
all-European level with other working 
class and socialist parties. 

But, showing their philistinism 
and lack of historical memory, the 
left thought we were mad for coming 
out with a perfectly orthodox Marxist 
position. ‘Common sense’ dictated, 
instead, that the left must form a 
government in Greece, even though it 
had won the election on only 36.3% of 
the popular vote (on a 63.6% turnout) 
with an artificially inflated number 
of MPs thanks to the anti-democratic 
50-seat ‘top-up’ rule - absolutely no 
mandate for the transition to socialism, 
no matter how understood. Marxists 
should criticise such a government, 
not glorify it. 

Yet almost everybody on the soft/ 
reformist left enthusiastically identified 
with Syriza - the Greens, Sinn Fein, 
Podemos, Jeremy Corbyn, Left Unity, 
etc. For the latter, Syriza was a “sister 
party”, whose programme LU would 
emulate if given half a chance. Comrade 
Andrew Burgin even told us that 
Syriza had formed the “first workers’ 
government elected in Europe since 
the Popular Front took office in Spain 
in 1936”, and so the “challenge” to 
left critics of Syriza is “whether they 
will support the formation of such a 
government and whether they will fight 
to defend it” - seeing how it “constitutes 
the front line in the struggle against the 
system which will destroy us all unless, 
collectively, we resist”. 6 

Funnily enough, we now get a 
loud and conspicuous silence from 
LU about its “sister party” in Greece 
- significant in its own way. Maybe 
the LU leadership will enlighten us 
at some stage by issuing a definitive 
statement or article as to its views on 
the current Tsipras government - come 
on, comrades, don’t be shy • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.keeptalkinggreece.com/2015/07/09/ 
parliament-approves-bill-granting-greek- 
citizenship-to-migrants-children. 

2. https://youtu.be/E86r01qdAPY. 

3. www.grreporter. info/en/who_hiding_behind_ 
economic_programme_syriza/7063. 

4. www.ekathimerini.com/202206/opinion/ 
ekathimerini/comment/tsipras-ii-the-shift-to- 
political-responsibility. 

5. Referring to Margaret Thatcher’s infamous 
‘There is no alternative’. 

6. http://leftunity.org/why-we-must-support-a- 
syriza-go vemment-in-greece. 
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The dog and the tail 

Jeff Halper War against the people: Israel, the Palestinians and global 
pacification Pluto Press, 2015, pp352, £13 



i i 


J eff Halper’s new book is a must- 
read, a major contribution to the 
subject. I cannot recommend it 
too highly. 

It is a devastatingly effective 
antidote to the silly ‘Israeli tail wags 
American dog’ (Itwad) theories, 
according to which the US slavishly 
supports and protects Israel, although 
this damages true American ‘national 
interests’. Such theories have 
been put forward not only 
by bourgeois political 


‘scientists’, but very regrettably 
also by some would-be leftists. This 
apparently masochistic US behaviour 
is explained by the influence of the 
Jewish and fundamentalist Christian 
pro-Israel lobby, or - more crudely - 
by the influence of Jewish plutocrats. 
This explanation, of course, begs 
the question as to why the really 
dominant section of the US ruling 
class does little to counteract the 
influence of the said lobby. 

I have argued against 


.f < 




Israeli opression of Palestinians suits US interests 


the Itwad theory, pointing out that 
Israel, far from acting globally 
‘against US interests’, is in fact a 
great asset to US imperialism. In a 
recent article, ‘US imperialism and 
Israel’s role’ ( Weekly Worker June 
11), I pointed out the pivotal role 
that Israel plays in conjunction with 
the US military-industrial complex. 
Israel is a leading producer and 
supplier of hi-tech hardware and 
software for asymmetric warfare, 
pacification and surveillance. It 
also trains military and paramilitary 
personnel of many countries in 
methods of counter-insurgency and 
violent control of dissent and the 
dark arts of surveillance. 

Halper’s book greatly extends, 
expands and elaborates this theme, 
stressing Israel’s key role in 
the global system of imperialist 
hegemony. An impressive, well- 
researched array of factual material 
shows how Israel is helpful to 
this hegemony, not only by direct 
synergy with the US military- 
industrial complex, but also 
indirectly by its collaboration with 
the forces of oppression in semi¬ 
peripheral and peripheral countries. 

In a long but extremely useful 
digression from the main theme of the 
book (Israel’s specific role), Halper 
provides a description and analysis 
of the mechanisms of present-day 
imperialist hegemony - including 
the military big stick, wielded to 
deter and intimidate any would- 
be global rivals to this hegemony 
(mainly China), asymmetric 
warfare against recalcitrant states 
and non-state forces, and policing 
of the dispossessed in the belly of 
the hegemonic leading capitalist 
countries themselves. 

Finally, in analysing Israel’s key 
role as an important contributor to 
global hegemony, Halper also draws 


attention to the unique economic 
utility for Israel of its continued 
occupation of the West Bank, 
Golan, ect. Although I believe that 
Israel’s opposition to the two-state 
‘solution’ is long-standing, and 
predates Israel’s present global role, 
this factor provides a very powerful 
additional motive for holding onto 
the occupied territories. 

It has long ago been pointed out 
by Matzpen members (including 
me) that Zionist colonisation (unlike 
the colonisation of South Africa or 
Algeria, for example) has not been 
based on exploiting the labour- 
power of the indigenous people, 
but on excluding them. This is, of 
course, a key fact in analysing the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

But what is unique about Zionist 
colonisation and the Israeli settler 
state is that it has worked out a 
novel mode of colonial economic 
exploitation. The occupied 
territories are a vast laboratory for 
testing Israeli military and security 
exports. Israel draws enormous 
economic benefit from exploiting 
not the labour-power of its colonial 
subjects but their collective body 
as laboratory human animals, on 
whom it tests its hardware, software 
and strategies of oppression and 
pacification. Thus Israel gains 
competitive advantage in the global 
marketplace from the fact that its 
military and security exports are 
tested in real action. 

I should add that, although Marx 
is mentioned only once in this book, 
Halper’s approach is thoroughly 
Marxian, giving material factors 
and class relations their proper 
importance in his analysis; and his 
mode of argument is imbued with 
the dialectic. No postmodernist 
rubbish anywhere in sight • 

Moshe Machover 


Fighting fund 

Optimism 


A rather pleasant surprise awaited 
us earlier this week upon 
opening our mail - a bank draft from 
hitherto unannounced supporters of 
the Weekly Worker in Hong Kong. 
The amount? A small matter of 
£1,000! Absolutely fantastic. 

Added to that, our October 
fighting fund has been boosted in 
no small way by the money raised 
for our paper on the October 4 TUC 
demonstration - another £520 by my 
reckoning. On top of that, all the 
usual start-of-the-month standing 
orders amounted to £305, while 
there were three PayPal donations, 
coming to £25. 

For those a bit slow at maths, 
all that adds up to £1,825. In other 
words, we have already smashed 
through our monthly target of 
£1,750, with over three weeks to 
go! This immediately eases our 
immediate financial concerns, 
following the purchase of two 
new office computers, but - more 
importantly - it perfectly reflects 
the new optimism that has infected 
the left following Jeremy Corbyn’s 
victory as Labour leader. 

And that was a feature of the 


Manchester demo and subsequent 
People’s Assembly rally too. Weekly 
Worker sellers report a hugely 
positive attitude not only in relation 
to the Weekly Worker, but for other 
left papers too (including, of course, 
Labour Party Marxists No7). Many 
trade unionists - some of them 
previously apolitical - were busily 
reading our paper, while waiting to 
hear the speeches (rather than putting 
it away for later or forgetting about 
it altogether). 

All this is very good news, of 
course. We need to follow it up not 
just by meeting upcoming monthly 
targets, but by organising. Here I am 
talking about the Marxist left as a 
whole. And that is where the Weekly 
Worker's role is so important. Which 
other paper campaigns for a united 
Marxist party able to operate openly 
within Labour, and helping to drive 
forward its transformation? • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 

4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 














Question 
must be fully 
debated at 
conference 


Join fight to transform Labour 


Yassamine Mather points to a key decision facing next month’s Left Unity conference 



Ken Loach: early hopes dashed 

I n the light of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
spectacular victory and the proposed 
(be it as yet undefined) relaxing of 
bans and proscriptions in the Labour 
Party, it is no secret that Left Unity, 
like all other halfway houses, is facing 
a crisis both as a project and as a party. 

Some members, including at 
least a couple of comrades from the 
current national council, have already 
left to join Labour, while others are 
considering doing so, and a number of 
motions proposed for the November 
21-22 national conference on LU’s 
relationship with the Labour Party 
reflect this. This will be by far the most 
important issue facing the conference 
and I will not be exaggerating if I said 
that the future of the party depends on 
the outcome of this debate. 

That is why the Communist 
Platform is proposing to the standing 
orders committee that we should 
devote an entire day to this debate. 
Should this proposal be accepted, we 
are prepared to withdraw all our other 
motions for day one. However, the 
second day of conference is devoted 
to LU’s constitution, including a code 
of conduct, and we still believe that 
addressing these issues is necessary to 
make Left Unity a viable force on the 
British left. 

Regarding the actual debate on 
the relationship with Labour, let me 
start by clarifying that the CP is in 
favour of maintaining Left Unity as an 
organisation, but it should be a party 
that aims to unite the radical left on 
a clear programme for revolutionary 
change, socialism and internationalism. 
In this respect our proposal that LU 
should apply to become an affiliate of 
the Labour Party is not liquidationist: 
on the contrary, it represents a rational 
solution to the current situation. Under 
such an arrangement, Left Unity would, 
like the Cooperative Party, “remain a 
separate political party ... which has 
an electoral agreement with Labour”. 1 

Our motion is clearly in contrast to 
those proposing converting LU into 


a think tank or official and unofficial 
proposals to disband and join Labour 
as LU individuals. The disastrous 
history of Trotskyist entrism should 
be a lesson for anyone considering 
such a move. 

The idea that political activism on 
its own - in, out or around Labour - 
will change the political scene is also 
misleading. The fate of Occupy and 
similar movements should tell us 
that. Those who believe that it is the 
job of the radical left to concentrate 
on organising demonstrations and 
protests, like this week’s events around 
the Conservative Party conference 
in Manchester, while Labour’s new 
supporters and members will move 
the party to the left, are profoundly 
mistaken. Helping these new recruits 
fight the right wing and defeat the 
current onslaught by the media will 
require intervention and organisation. 
Otherwise many of the younger 
members of this new anti-austerity 
movement will become disillusioned 
because of the right’s bureaucratic 
control of many Constituency Labour 
Parties and could drift out of politics 
altogether. Those who hope that 
such disillusionment, combined with 
dissatisfaction with the predictable 
compromises of the Corbyn/ 
McDonnell leadership, will see those 
new recruits turning instead to the 
existing organisations of the left are 


also mistaken. 

The rhetoric of many of the 
‘movementists’ may be left-sounding, 
but their analysis of Labour is often 
sadly mistaken. We should argue 
strongly against those who believe 
Labour can be ‘reclaimed’ - as 
though it was once ours. Labour has 
always been a bourgeois workers’ 
party: a constitutionalist organisation 
that, at best, has sought the gradual 
redistribution of wealth. The battle 
to transform it cannot be left in the 
hands of the new leadership; nor will 
it come through the momentum of 
demonstrations and protests organised 
from within, outside or on the fringes 
of Labour. It can only happen if the 
radical left, including those currently 
organised in Left Unity, make a 
concerted strategic effort to fight 
for that transformation, so that the 
party can become an instrument 
of the working class, fighting for 
international socialism. 

Clearly that is rather different 
from the Keynesianism proposed by 
Corbyn/McDonnell. However, even 
this moderate approach is currently 
under attack by the right and adding 
yet another think-tank to the plethora 
already existing on the centre-left 
will not help. That is why we will 
argue against the motion proposed 
by comrades Pete Green, Salman 
Shaheen, Tom Walker and others. 


This proposes: 

(a) Left Unity dissolve itself as 
a political party which contests 
elections at any level. 

(b) Those present reconstitute 
ourselves as a Left Unity Network 
of activists and supporters who are 
committed to the principles and 
policies contained in our founding 
documents and to support for the 
various campaigns and struggles 
which correspond to those 
principles. This network would 
be open to both members of the 
Labour Party and those who choose 
to remain outside it. 

The unity of the radical left inside and 
outside Labour to launch a new radical 
movement supported and maintained 
by a radical party committed to 
Marxism would not only strengthen 
the left around the Corbyn/McDonnell 
leadership, but is essential for us too. 

There is a danger that groups on 
the left will spend the next four and a 
half years campaigning for a Labour 
government from the outside, with 
some excusing and accepting all the 
likely U-turns and compromises of 
the new leadership. The left has a 
duty to remind the working class that 
a Labour government committed to 
managing the capitalist crisis through 
fairer taxation and distribution of 


revenue, through reversing some 
aspects of austerity and reducing 
underconsumption - all under the 
current constitutional monarchy state 
- will not solve their problems. 

For all the above reasons, the slogan 
chosen to build the LU conference is 
correct. Corbyn’s election presents 
“new opportunities, new challenges” 
for Left Unity. However, if we are to 
survive as a party of the radical left, 
a party that distinguishes itself from 
constitutionalist Labourism, we must 
have policies clearly to the left of 
social democracy. Otherwise the LU 
project, as with all other halfway house 
attempts to recreate the Labour Party, 
will clearly be doomed - all the more 
so following the Corbyn victory. 

Our motion, together with a 
number of others, also recognises 
the fact that in order to win the battle 
in the Labour Party the left will need 
to undertake major organisational 
change. As we state, 

... political principles and 
organisational forms go hand in 
hand. The Labour Party must 
become the umbrella organisation 
for all trade unions, socialist groups 
and pro-working class partisans. 
Towards this end Left Unity will 
demand the complete elimination 
of all undemocratic bans and 
proscriptions and will seek to 
affiliate to the Labour Party. 

We also support the following tasks 
relating to Labour set out in the motion 
proposed by Lambeth: 

1. Reversing the purge of would- 
be members and opening the doors 
of the party to all who support the 
ideas of socialism. 

2. Restoring the LP conference to 
a decision-making body, with its 
decisions binding on the leadership 
and the PLP. 

Of course, all of this will also require 
the affiliation or reaffiliation of trade 
unions such as the RMT, FBU and 
PCS. That is connected to the fight 
to democratise the trade unions and 
consequently the way they intervene 
within Labour. Their votes at Labour 
conferences cannot be left to the whim 
of the unions’ top leaders, but must be 
cast proportionately, according to the 
political balance in each delegation • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 


1. www.labour.org.uk/pages/affiliated- 
organisations. 
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